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Cawxer's AMERICAN FLOUR MILL Directory FoR 1886 


IS THIS DAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1686, READY FOR DELIVERY. PRIOH, $10.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, REGISTERED AND POST-PAID. EVERY 


MILL + FURNISHER,* FLOUR * BROKER,» TRANSPORTATION » COMPANY, INSURANCE » COMPANY 


FLOUR IMPORTER, MERCHANT MILLER, 
Or anyone desiring to reach those connected with the FLOURING INDUSTRY, should order this Book at onee. 
Ont Directory contains the names and addresses of 18,289 Flour Mill owners in the United States and Dominion of Canada. It 


further specifies in many thousands of cases whether stones or rolls or both are used in the manufacture of flour; whether rye, 
buckwheat, cornmeal or oatmeal are specialties; whether steam or water power is used. Names of Millowners estimated to have 
over $10,000 invested in the business are marked by ae sign. It also contains a reliable list of MILLWRIGHTS in the U.S. 
and Canada, and a long list of the PRINCIPAL FLOUR BROKERS in the U. 8. and Canada, and a list of EUROPEAN FLOUR 
IMPORTERS. These last named lists are of immense value to MX&EXsXswECs. Address all communications and make all 


paper payable to the order of 
. HARRISON GAWKER, No. 124 Grand Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DELL’S ROLLER MILL SYSTEM 


Is now in successful operation in a large number of mills, botn large 
and small, on hard and soft wheat, and is meeting with unparalleled 
success, All the mills now running on this system are doing very fine 
and close work, and we are in receiptof the most flattering letters from 
millers. References and letters of introduction to parties using the 
Odell Rolls and System, will be furnished on application to all who de- 
sire to investigate. 


*t@dell’s Roller Mills« 


Invented and Patented by U. H. ODELL, the builder of several of the 
largest and best Gradual Reduction Flour Mills in the country. 


AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS! 


We invite particular attention to the following 


POINTS ofr SUPERIORITY 


ossessed by the Odell Roller Mill over all competitors. all of which are 
roadly covered by patents, and cannot be used on any other machine, 

1, It is driven entirely with belts, which are so arranged as to be 
equivalent to giving each of the four rolls a Reparere driving-belt from 
the power shaft, thus obtaining a positive differential motion which 
cannot be had with short belts. 

2. It is the only Roller Mill in market which can instantly be 
stopped without throwing off the driving-belt, or that has ade- 
quate tightener devices for taking up the stretch of the driving-belts. 

3. It is the only Roller Mill in which one movement of @ hand 
lever spreads the rolls apart and shuts off the feed at the same 
time. The reverse movement of this lever brings the rolls back agaln 
cxactly into working position and at the same time turns on the 

feed. 


4. tis the only Roller Mill in which the movable roll-bearings may 
be adjusted to and from the stationary roll-bearings without disturb- 
ing the tension-spring. 

5. Our Corrugation is a decided advance over all others. It pro- 
duces @ more even granulation, more middlings of uniform shape 
and size, and cleans the bran better, 


WE USE NONE BUT THE BEST ANSONIA ROLLS. 


Our Corrugation differs from all others, and produces less Break 
Flour and iddlings of Better Quality, 

Mill owners adopting our Roller Mills will have the benefit of Mr. 
Odell's advice, and ong. experience in Arranging mills. Can furnish 
machines on short notice. For further information, apply in person 
or by letter to the sole manufacturers, 


STILWELL & BIERGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DAYTON, ONO, U. 8. i. 


Agente for Du Four’s Bolting Cloth. 
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SHO 


No. 11 §. George St., York, Pa 


"Bd ‘04 Ja}svoue'y ‘PueTSIID 


Office 


It Is the BEST constructed and finished 
Turbine and gives better PERCENTAGE 
with part or full gate, andis sold for LESS 
MONEY per horse power than any other 
Water Wheel. New Pamphlet sent Free. 


Improved -+Walsh +Double+-Turbine 


This wheel has a perfect 
fitting cylinder gate and 
draft tube combined, and 
allows no water to escape 
when closed. 


POWER GUARANTEED 


equal to any wheel on the 
market using equal amount 
of water, Address for par- 
ticulars, 


B. H. & J. SANFORD, 
Phonix Iron Works, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


eee : 


STEEL 


ee 
Made entirely of S1RhL. 
ONE MAN with it oi 
easily move # loaded ca 
Will not slip on ice or 
grease. 

Manufactured by 


E. P. DWIGHT, 


Dealer in Railroad Supplies, 407 
Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


VAN DUZEN'S 
Mechanical Boiler Cleaner 


‘Takes out all mud and scale 
forming proprieties from the 
water of Steam Boilers, keep- 
ing it clean and fr rom all 
impurities, Send for circu- 
lars. Manufactured by 


E. W, VAN DUZEN, Cincinnati, 0. 


ky news- 
Tncchenes, en- 
tions and patents 
er illustrated with 
publication, furnishes 
of information which 


paper devi 
gineering, disc 
ever published, 


$3.20 a year, 


Price, 
Aa ndt Sold by all newsdealers, MUNN & CO.. 
Publishers, No, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
Munn & Co. have 
A NTS. also had Thirty 
®@ Seven Years’ 
EE practice before 
the Patent Office, and Dave prepared 
more than One Hyndred hous- 
d applications for patents in the 
Btates and foreign countries. 
€ ‘Trade-Marks, Copyrights, 
‘Assignments, and all other papers for 
Seouring to. inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms, 
Tnformation as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free, Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co, are noticed in the Scientific 
American free, The advantage of such notice is 
Well understood by all persons who wish to dispose 
of their patents. 
Gdress MUNN. & ©O., Office SCLENTLFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New Yor! 


Z 


JAMES LEFFEL’S IMPROVED 


WATER WHEEL, 


Fine New Pamphlet for 1885. 


The “OLD RELIABLE" with Taprovenees, making it the Most 
fect Turbine now in use, comprising the largest and the Smallest 
Wheels, under both the Highest and Lowest Heads in this country. Our 
new Pocket Whee) Book sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO,, Springfleld, Ohio, 
and 110 Liberty St., Now York City. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


FPOOLE & HUNT’S 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel 


Made of best material and in best style of workmanship. 


Machine Molded Mill Gearing 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face Ce Ro molded by our own 8PR- 
CIAL MACHINERY. Shafi ing, Pulleys, and Hangers, of the latest 
and most improved designs. 


Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 
«@ Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions. 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, Md. 


N, B.—Special attention given to Heavy Gearing for Pulp and Paper Mills, 
(Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


This Wheel is considered one of the most 
correct that has been devised, gives the highest 
results, and, with late improvements, is now 
the best, most practical, and efficient Partial 
Gate Wheel in existence. 

For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, and Tightness of Gate, it has no equal. 

State your requirements, and send for 
Catalogue to 


T. G. Alcott & Son, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 
[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Rolls Re-Ground ~ Re-Corrugated 


—_—TO ORDER. 


Also, Porcelain Rolls Re-Dressed, 


Our Machinery for this purpose is very accurate. Can do work promptly, 


Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


STEEL FROM 1-4 to 15,000 LBS. WEIGHT, 


for any service whatever. 
40,000 CRANK SHAFTS and 30,000 GEAR WHEELS of this steel 

now running prove this, 
CRANK SHAFTS and GEARING 5; 
STEEL C. 


ialties. 
STINGS of every description. 


Send for Circulars and Prices to 
CHESTER STEL CASTINGS CO. 
Office, 407 LIBRARY 8T,, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


True to Pattern, sound, solid, free from blow-holes, and of un- 


equaled strength. 
Stronger, and more durable than fron forgings in any position or 
Works, CHESTER, PA. 
[Mention this paper when you write to us.) 
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Do You Want Clean W heat? 


Hercules futomatic Wheat Soourer Separator 


Warranted to prove Ene. COLOR and VALUE of flour in any mill. Anti-Frictional, Light Running and 
the only AUTOMATIC WHEAT SCOURER ever invented. Adjusts itself while in motion to the vol- 
ume of wheat fed to it and aly la no attention but oiling. Awarded GOULD MEDAL and highest 
honors at the late WORLO’S FAIR, NEW ORLEANS. Machines sent on 60 days trial and satisfac- 
tion Fuptancecd or no pay. Write for Circulars, Testimonials and Samples of Cleaned Wheat and 


ct: GE HERCULES MFG. CO, Cardington, Ohio. 


SCHREURS BROS., 
. PROPRIETORS OF YOUNG Teen ROLLER MILLs, 
It HAs INCREASED OUR TRADE 


Muscatine, Towa, December 9th, 1885, 


THE HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., Cardington, Ohio, 


Gentlemen:—We like the ‘Hercules’ machine very much indeed, It has increased our ialh and 
we will buy another for our other millin the Spring. It certainly is the best Scourer we know o} 
‘ours Respectfully, SCHREURS BROS, 


(Mention this Paper when you write.] 


T L: THE FARM AND GARDEN 
SHIELDS & BROWN, is il A maT i ea hmetlces nen ‘ 
Tee UNS ne Ren iormcon ea INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE 


SEAHUP AOTURENR AND BOL PNOCRETOns om ES 02 vetuable information from eve 
BRADLEY'S «4% Unione ridean: Xe 


arity 0 om PAUITE and VERE KES, "Cone 


7, ~ x we Oo OFFER: nee oultry a for those 
For Borers ano Steam Pipes. oy, I 


Beduase Condaucatien of Etter. a |" Ninn 


BOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. ofevery 

. Prevents Sweating and Freezing. ten, fa fae thet pers, becot me per anont Fe: cern 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat'and Cold In the World. = ving taught us this, we feet certain that ft will 

Bend for illustrated descriptive Oiroular, and name this psper. pay us - us to ae MONT L is -; to Induce every 
one to try 

fe ApOr. Ceo 

rf every T ler of this who w! iret’ cts, in stam) 


praicet me will send “THE FARM A: GARDEN" on 


Green Bay, Winona? St.Paul) "see rain eared or tects as 


ress at Once 
RAILROAD Lm ust Going Down to the Gate. 
Handful of Earth, Wait ’till the 
is THE SHORTEST ROUTE From POPUL AR Whon the Sun Goes Downe °A denot 
tanue and Gra; 
eT) 


GREEN BAY 


Coon. Bwee 
Bridget I Donaghine, ‘Little Wife, 
and all points in 


EASTERN * WISCONSIN AILS see 


fMy's Cart, idow 
—To— 


NEW LONDON 
STEVENS POINT, 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
USAU, 
“SHELL, 
WINONA, 
Me FALLS, 
STILLWATER, / # Sie Rea bia ‘Arm 
ol 
EAU  OLATRE. aay Neary Flower fh Honest ivish Lad a'Chance. Not Before Pa. Spanish Cavalier, 
Hoanh Be Chg mbes cit eaeean Mgt ah Meta a 
~#ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, #- eat put sGsutleman ait ane me, size fan aheet music, Order @ copy now. Address 
and all points in “AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO,, 17 North Tenth St,, Philadelphia, Penn'a. 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
and all points on the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD and 8ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILROAD. ” Did Ou hear 18? 
8 from all pointe on the CHICAGO & y ' 
NOW WESTERN R'Y, south of Green Bay and 
Fort Howard, connect with the 


We told you over a year ago 
that our Engine was’ “on the 
CG. B., W. & St. P. Re Re | nar our Engine was “on the 
Ge oss you lt is re heat Ba ine ip the 
.| World, and is gaining favor 
FORT AND Ete | daha te ek every "day and everywhere. 
ey will fin 


Highest Economy, 
ae Rhyiah ape rea Closest Regulation, 


Fines Automatic Cut-off, 
THE PASSENGER EQUIPMENT Most Durable, 
of this Road embraces all the modern improvements THE BEST ll respects 
ane apa ven enoes nant tend to make traveling by} and for all en ane on miler 
rail safe and comfo i" 
Be sure your tickets read via the ety pan double, spieeounl any, 


‘es, it's a rotary, and we can 
8. s poral 2h: al Lgranyrres know more about it send for Circulars and References. 


‘ WADE & WARDELL, 
eee PM REEN BAY, WIS | (Please mention this paper. Cadillac, Wexford Go., Michigan, 
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JONATHAN MILLS UNIVERSAL FLOUR DRESSER 


GUARANTEED TO BE SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER BOLTING- DEVICE FOR 
CLEAR, CLEAN 


Bolting or Re-Bolting 


OF “ALL GRADES OF FLOUR. 


They cannot be beat on any Stock, and are being exten- 
sively adopted for the entire Bolting in new mills 


Pinely Designed and Mechanically Constructed. 
—__—Slow 8peed——_——- if 
Occupies | Small Space, and has Immense ise Capacity FX 


For Price Lists, Sizes and Dimensions send to the 


CUMMER ENGINE €O., CLEVELAND, ORIO. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Milwaukee & Northern Railroad, | 2626252621616 26 1621S 


ss SUPERLATIVE PURIFIER 


‘GREEN BAY, 


Fort Howard, Depere, , Menasha,| <n Scot e IEE : 
Neenah, and Appleton. ; a 
Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich. 


pedi He 8S 6 r ” 
—THE NEW ROUTE TO— D ES THE BEST WORK THAT | EVER SAW 
° 
e e 


New London, Grand Rapids, and all points in 


OENTRAL AND NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


The new line to Menominee is now completed, and 7 ae 
| 
| 


opens to the public the shortest and best route to all 

points on the Michigan Peninsula. York, Neb., January 28rd, 1886. 
CONNECTIONS, SUPERLATIVE PURIFIER MFG. CO., 

AT PLYMOUTH with the Shotoygan and Fond du 


Lac Division Chicazo & North-Western It'y for She- Dear Sirs:—I received your directions how to set 
Boy an and Fond du Lac. 


T FOREST JUNCTION with Milwaukee, Lake Shore | up Purifier, but they came too late. | had it running 
and estern Railway. | 
AT GREEN BAY with Chicago & North Western and | a week before, and I must say it is far ahead of any- 


Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul Railroads, for all 
points North and West. 


Cc. F. DUTTON, General Supt. 


|H.PEASE&SON ELKHART IND, Hl 
4x CELLS act 
SPECIAL AUTOMATIC S 


qi 
Oyo sariaracrion Svan, 


| thing in the shape of a Middlings Machine. It runs the 
| lightest; makes the least noise; and does the best 
| 
| 
| 
| 


work that l ever saw. Every Miller that comes 
along says they never saw anything like it. * * * 


I remain, yours, 
F. W. SHAUL, 


Head Miller for Montgomery & CARNAHAN, 


A E B LO E D E L. ee eR 


Manufacturing 


Jeweler ® Diamond setter, ADDRESS FOR PRICES, ETC., 


Dealer in 


siver and Pat Wore. DUPERLALIVE PURIFIER JF. GD. 


Special Avonton Given to Repairing. M I L W. A U K E E A Ww I Ss. 
No. 106 GRAND AVE,, 


car, Wat Water, JAE RRR RRR RRR ARE b eb: Peeeieek 


MILW AUVUEEE, wits. 
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Published by 
®. HARRISON CAWKER, 


MILLSTONES.* 
FACING, HANGING AND RUNNING. 


By Bryan Corcoran, OF 31 MARK Lang, LONDON, 
E. C., ENGLAND. 


(The following article was read by its author, Mr. 
Corcoran, before the meeting of the British and Irish 
Millers’ Asavciation, and here appears, as amended by 
the author.) 


GENTLEMEN—Mr. Alderman Hadley hon- 
ored me with a request to read a paper, which 
‘have now much pleasure in doing. After 
some consideration I came to the conclusion 
that the most important study of a miller is 
the true face and working of a millstone, and 
I think the subject is of increasing import- 
ance. Mill-stones are not displaced from 
their high position by roller mills. 

The millstone can fairly afford to allow the 
roller mill to assist in some departments, but 
when the roller mill threatens the very exist- 
ence of the millstone, it is time to step for- 
ward and challenge its arrogant pretensions. 

“Demetrius, the silversmith, who made 
silver shrines for Diana,” said to the crafts- 
men at Ephesus, whom he called together 
with the workmen of like occupation, “Sirs, 
ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth.” 

In like manner I come before you as an ad- 
vocate for the millstone, as a millstone maker 
of the third generation, my grandfather hay- 
ing started the business nearly 100 years ago. 
Here, thanks to the establishment of the 
National Association of British and Irish 
Millers, we have an impartial tribunal where 
‘we can each and all plead our’ cause, and in 
our technical papers, Z'he Miller and the Corn 
Trade Journal, we can make our voices heard. 

Many millstones in use are not suitable for 
the present new system. There are also a 
great many miilstones hung in such a way 
that they are incapable of high-class work, 
and, nevertheless, all these have been doing 
the work of the country, proving that with 
superior workmanship, and greater care in 
details they are capable of doing far superior 
work. I meet some who do not believe in 
these niceties, others who do not understand 
them, and many who do not realize their im- 
portance, so I have endeavored to treat each 
item so that any ordinary workman can un- 
derstand it, risking fepetition of some facts 


century, nnd they bave rob- 
a * 
nes than any ‘other use in 
ment is 
BANE 


that are not new; and I have rather tried to 
include all that bears on the subject in a 
consecutive form, and so avoid the necessity 
of repeated explanation every time the sub- 
ject if brought forward. I feel that if I can 
impart to you my own conviction I shall 
have raised the ground of argument from, 
Are mill-stones better than rollers? to What is 
the best dress. etc., for millstones, and best con- 
ditions, etc., for rollers, to accomplish any re- 
sult desired by the advanced miller? In the 
natural course of events, some other way 
than that of running the upper stone may 
come into use. Some persons advise running 
the lower stone. ‘The want of practical be- 
lief in the necessity of carrying out the de- 
tails has in many cases allowed the roller 
millers to gain an advantage. 

I have avoided bringing forward any other 


subject in order to give this one more im- 
portance, and I hope an opportunity will be 


given me to read another paper on the large 
subject of Millstones at some future time. 
"FACING. 

The face of a millstone should be a “plane” 
or level surface. (I leave the ‘‘dress” and 
“swallow” for some other opportunity.) Mr. 
Babbage, writing some fifty years ago, says: 
“If two surfaces are worked against each 
other, whatever may have been their figure 
at the commencement, there exists a ten- 
dency in them both to become portions of 
spheres. Either of them may become convex 
and the other concave, with various degrees 
of curvature. A plane surface is the line of 
separation between convexity an! concavity, 
and is most difficult to hit; it is easier to 
make a good circle than a straight line.” 

The plane may be obtained with machinery, 
as in turning and planing. In obtaining it 


by hand with ordinary “stone-staff,”” how- 
ever much or little. of the surface has to be 
taken off, I think itis easiest to mark out beds 
or spaces across the face, just wide enough 
to allow free working of the stone-staff. 
Some men say they can do without, but I 


cbs. have never known them to do so, or certainly 


not without wasting their labor. 
The number of beds I prefer formany good 


«§$1.00a Year in Advance. 
TERMS: | Single Copies. 10 Conta, 


others as in fig. 1A. These becs indicate 
definitely where the plane or face will be and 
are themselves part of the finished face. 
Each bed must be made true from end to end 
before beginning the next, and each bed must 
“staff” on all beds that it crosses. My work- 
men have to follow this plan, and they all 
prefer it to any other when they once under- 
stand it. 

In turning and planing, accuracy depends 
on the machine. Machines standing on the 
face of the millstone naturally follow the in- 
accuracies of the surface on which they rest 
and give bad results. The idea of the lathe 
may be obtained for hand work by using a 
trammel to staff a ring or circular bed on the 
face of the stone, and the idea of a planing 
machine is obtained with the straight beds, 
the intervening surface in both cases being 
levelled with the aid of the staff and mill-bill 
(mill-pick) for 1 do not intend to consider 
the relative advantage of the “diamond,” 
“corundum,” or other means. 

Acircular staff indicates at once the high 
place, as it cannot mark the low parts, and 
is certainly almost indispensable to a miller 
who wishes to keep his stones in floor or out 
of winding. It can only take a bearing on 
the part that wants taking down, so that it 
requires less skillful handling than a straight 
staff. A miller seeing it used for the first 
time would be surprised to find how few of 
the stones in the. mill are true enough to 
stand the test. The late Mr. Potto Brown, 
of whom I cannot speak too much, took great 
pains with his millstones, and I find on June 
23, 1868, a patent in the name of Potto and 
Bateman Brown for a circular stone staff, 
but it is now public property, as the patent 
was not carried through. 

[The following is a plan of the staff shown 
at the meeting :] 
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A, A, A, A.—Two parallel straight edges 
built of mahogany. 

B, B, B, B.—Circular staff, built in seg- 
ments and layers of mahogany. 

D, D.—Cross bar handles, by which the 
staff may be held when in use. 

I read the following from the specification: 

‘In place of forming the staff as a single 
straight edge, so that it gauges the stone 
only in one straight line across it, we so form 
the staff as to gauge the stone simultaneously 
in several lines at the same time, and so ar- 
ranged that should the stone be low on any 
side the staff may be sure to take a bearing 
on the high side only, and be prevented from 
falling into the hollows to color them. We 
prefer to construct the staff of two parallel 
straight edges connected together by a circle 
somewhat smaller in diameter than the stone. 
When the instrument is in use, color is ap- 
plied to the straight edge, or it may be to the 
whole of its face, and the instrument is ap- 
plied to the stone with one of its straight 
edges on either side of the centre or eye 
These edges (if they alone be colored, as we 
prefer) communicate the color to the high 
parts on which they chance to bear; but 
should it so happen that the highest parts 
are not beneath the edges, then the ring sus- 
tains them out of contact with the face 
of the stone. The form of the instrument 
may be to some extent varied, but it will be 
observed that whereas the staff heretofore 
employed is a straight edge, taking its bear- 
ing along one side only, our improved staff is 
in principle an extended skeleton surface, 
which, however it may be applied, takes its 
bearing on the high parts of the stone only. 
This skeleton surface or frame is very port- 
able and convenient in use; it is kept true 
without difficulty, and is easily coated with 
color, advantages which a complete surface 
would not have, and the absence of which 
renders a complete surface inapplicable.” 


LEVELLING BEDSTONE AND ADJUSTING 
SPINDLE. 


The face of both run- 
ner and bedstone being 
perfect planes,the''stone 
spindle” has to be set 
vertically or perfectly 
upright, and one of the 
easiest ways to accom- 
plish this is to use a 
“jackstick with level;” 
fix it firmly with the 
screws A BCD on the 
stone spindle just below 
the cockhead or “‘cock- 
ade,” adjust the level by 
the set screw F, and the 
stone spindle must be 
vertical when the bubble 
E, retains the same po- 
sition in the tube in 
whatever direction the jack-stick is turned. 


Fig. 2.—Jack-Stick with Spirit Level. 


TO LEVEL THE BEDSTONE. 
Without shifting the jack-stick, fix a quill, 
G, in the end, and adjust the bedstone so 
that the quill just touches the face all round, 
and the bedstone will be perfectly horizon- 
tal. See that the step and neck fit properly 
and are held firmly. Also take the precau- 
tion before taking the jack-stick off to see 
that it has not got loose on the spindle, turn 
it carefully round and see that the bubble 
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still retains its stationary position, while the 
quill just touches the face of the bedstone 
over which it passes. 


HANGING AND BALANCING RUNNER. 


The “centre bar” should be fixed as cen- 
trally as possible(by measuring from the cir- 
cumference of the stone), or when suspended 
on the spindle the stone will be heavier on 
one side than another. 


Fig. 3.—Diagram. 


The balls, A C, being of same weight, A 
will hang lower than C, 

The stone should be suspended at a point 
somewhat above its centre of gravity, as it is 
easily balanced by adding weights to the 
back of the stone, but if the centre bar is 
fixed so thatthe point of suspension is below 
the centre of gravity, the weights for balanc- 
ing need to be heavier, and below the face 
where there is no place for them, and the 
stone cannot be balanced. 

An ordinary scale beam (one, for instance, 
about 4 ft. long, such as is generally used for 
weighing sacks of flour) has its knife edge at 


Fig. 4.-Ordinary Scale Beam. 


the (pivot) fulcrum, P, about 1-16th of an 
inch above the line of the ‘knife edges” 8, 8 
(on which the scales hang); if they were on 
the same level the beam would oscillate too 
much and make the operation of weighing 
too slow and tedious for commercial pur- 
poses, and if the fulcrum, P, were below the 
line, 8,8, the beam wonld not oscillate, for 
either end would remain down without re- 
covering itself. 

The stone should oscillate freely on the 
cockade. 

Boxes are provided in the back of the run- 
ner for holding lead to adjust the balance of 
the stone, so that the face is horizontal while 
itis standing still, but it is also necessary 
and even more important to obtain as well a 

RUNNING BALANCE. 

Standing balance is an adjustment for 
gravitation; running balance is an adjust- 
ment for centrifugal action, caused by rotary 
motion, 

Bodies fall by gravitation; bodies fly off 
from the centre of motion by centrifugal 


Fig. 5.—Diagram Illustrating the Running Balance: 
force, and it is only’by adjustment of these 
two antagonistic forces that the face of a 
millstone can be maintained in a true hori- 
zontal position while running. : 


It is well known that a ball attached to a 
string when swung round will rise till the 
string is nearly level. When an ordinary 
governor revolves, the balls endeavor to fly 
from the spindle, but the arms being hinged 
above, the balls must rise to get away, and 
the greatest distance they can attain is when 
they are out straight, in a line level with the 
point of attachment. The greater the speed 
the nearer they approach this line, and no 
speed will cause them to rise above it. A 
millstone that is well and evenly built and 
balanced for gravitation (standing balance) 
will run better for the care that has been ex- 
pended on it, but that is not sufficient to 
secure a running balance, for it is practically 
impossible to make a millstone of perfectly 
even density or weight. 


Fig. 3.—Diagram. 

When rotated, the ball A will rise and C 
fall, and at a high speed might be on a line 
level with the point of suspension and return 
to the old position as the speed slackened. 
The same would be the case with balls of un- 
equal weight at equal distance from point of 
suspension. 


Fig. 6—Diagram. 
Equal balls, equi-distant from but above 
the point of suspension, when at rest would 
over-balance, one would be up and the other 


Fig. 7—Diagram. 
down, but both would be level when rotating 
fast, like a spinning top, as the balls would 
exert equal power to gain the line level with 
point of suspension, and wob- 1 
ble and fall again as speed 
slackened and rotary motion 
stops. 

Equal balls equi - distant 
from, but below the point of 
suspension, will retain their ~ 
level position when at rest or 
rotating at any speed. 

A millstone is built of sep- 
arate burrs of different densi- 
ties, and the backing consists 
of stone chips and cement 
which is not so heavy as burr. 

The heavy or denser burr 
will fall when standing still, 
but when running will exert 
greater force than the light 
burr towards the point of sus- ~ 
pension and cause the light 
burr to dip, as at Figs. 8 
and 8. 

Weights may be put in the 
bottom of the balance boxes 
that will balance the stone standing, and yet. 
the light burr will dip when running, as at 
Pigs. 3. ane Ss, (CONTINUED 
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The same weights may be so raised that 
they will exert a force downwards to the line 
of suspension to compensate 
the force of the large burr 
upwards, so that the stone 
will balance standing or 
running at any speed, as at 
Figs. 8, and 8,. 


Hence it follows that a 
stone may balance while 
standing still and yet not 
balance while running, and 
in the same way a stone 
may balance while running 
ata certain speed, and not 
balance when standing still. 


Fig. 83—Running. 


Clarke and Dunham’s Pat- 
ent Balance Boxes have iron 
weights in each, and these 
iron weights are filled in 
when necessary with lead, 
until the standing balance 
is obtained. The lids of the 
four boxes are then fixed 
on, and the weights, which 
are suspended by a screw, 
are raised or lowered with a key or socket 
spanner to adjust for the running balance. 

The runner must be raised so as not to 
touch the bedstone, and made to revolve in 
the ordinary way. 

A quill, or thin flat splinter of wood, 
dipped in ruddle, inserted between the stones, 
and the point gradually brought in contact 
with the face of the runner will mark the 
face of the stone where it dips, or with care 
and a little practice, the back of the stone 
may be marked with a 
feather, or the fingers 
dipped in ruddle, on the 
part corresponding with 
the part of the face that 
dips and causes a hissing 
noise when it touches the 
quill. The stone must be 
stopped, and the weights 
lowered in the box A, 
where the back of the 
stone is marked or raised 
in the opposite box B, by 
turning the screw with the 
key to lower or raise the 
weights. ‘The stone must 
be again revolved, the side 
that dips again marked, 
and this operation repeat- 
ed until the face of the 
runner runs so true that 
no wobble can be appre- 
ciated. 


Fig. 82—Standing. 


Fig. 85—Running. 


Fig. 8,—Standing. 


The weights cannot shift 
and the same balance is maintained in good 
order, and only requires altering with the 
ordinary wear and tear of the stones. 

MACE AND CENTRE BAR. 


The mace should grip the centre bar evenly, 
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PATEN! DRIVING IRONS. 


both back and front, for should the mace M| ‘There are many patent driving irons, and 
touch the centre bar I, at the slot at the bot-| some from America are guaranteed to pro- 
tom (be the difference ever so little), it is apt | duce a standing or running balance. I have 
to cant the face of the stone from A to X.| examined a few, but I fail to understand how 
Pieces of thin paper in the jaws of the mace} jt is accomplished. By investigating the 
will be nipped where the pressure comes! shape of pivots, levels of the centers of os- 
when the stone is revolved, and the mace °F | cillation, fit of the bearings, and position 


centre bar can be filed or fitted accordingly. 
The driving power applied to the center bar, 


where the power is applied, the weak points 
may be easily detected, and it should be 


above the point of suspension, allows the|porne in mind that increased number of 


stone to hang more freely than when gripped | bearings means increased chance of inac- 
below the point of suspension near the mace, | curacy. 


PIVOT OR ‘‘ COCKHEAD.” 


A sharp point (1, Fig. 
10) is the most sensitive, 
but witha heavy weight 
like a millstone, and 
which has continually 
to be taken up and put 
down again, itis apt to 
wear or get knocked 
about, which alters the 
level of the point of sus- 
pension and destroys 
the balance. 

If the point is made 
rounded (2, Fig. 10) it 
is subject to the same 
objection, or if it is flat 
on the top, the center 
bar is apt to ride, so that 
a half circular top (8, 
Fig. 10) or a_ perfect 
globe (4, Fig. 10) being 
more likely to be made 
true, appears the best, 
as the level of the point 
of suspension is the cen- 
ter of the sphere which 
is the Jeast likely to be altered or affected by 
any amount of oscillation or wear. 


Fig. 10—Pivot or “Cockhead.” 


UNIVERSAL DRIVING IRONS 


Require to be carefully made, for if the 
four trunnions are not exactly on the same 


Fig. 11.—Universal Driving Irons. 


level, A, it is evident there are two points of 
suspension or centres of oscillation on two 
different levels, B, C, and it is very difficult, 
even if it is possible, to balance a millstone 
so hung. 

These sorts of driving irons also are gen- 
erally so near the'face of the stone, or below 
the centre of gravity that the stone must 
wobble or one side drag round on the bed- 
stone until it runs at a considerable speed. 


SPEED. 


In England, 110to 140 revolutions per min- 
ute is a fair average for a four foot stone. In 
France I find it about the same, viz: 490 
meters on the circumference. 

The dress of the stone must to a great ex- 
tent be regulated by the speed, quality of the 
stone, and work desired to be done. ‘The 
dress that is suitable for 110 revolutions is 
not likely to suit the quantity of materia) 
that would pass through the stones running 
at 160 revolutions per minute, whether with 
low, half-round, or high grinding. 

RESULTS OF DEFECTS. 

If the stone is not pivoted in the center, 
although it may be balanced so that the face 
runs in a true horizontal position, or if the 
stone is not properly balanced, there will be 
a side strain, causing wear on the side of the 
neck and toe of spindle and undue wearJof 
the neck and step brasses. If the stone 
wobbles, or one side drags on the bédstone, 
the stones wear unevenly, and are apt to 
strike fire, unless there is sufficient meal be- 
tween them to protect the surface, like a fen- 
der between a steamboat and a landing 
stage, and some of the flour will be killed and 
thie rest not properly ground, and the meal 
will be treated as though the faces were not 
true, causing vibration, waste of power, wear 
and tear or expenses for repairs, production 
of less flour, and of an uneven and much 
lower quality than the wheat is capable of 
yielding, and requiring finer silks and more 
dressing and purifying machinery than is 
necessary; the bran cannot be clean, and 
some is so finely powdered as to be very diffi- 
cult for separation. 

STIFF DRIVING IRONS. 


Keep the stone rigid in the position im 
which it is set, but it requires care to adjust. 
it each time it is put down. If set exactly 
horizontal, one side cannot drag on the bed- 
stone, but unless properly balanced it will 
exert its power to take its own course, which 
would? be a wobble, causing undue wear of 
bearings, etc., and it cannot well relieve 
itself should any foreign substance enter 
with the wheat without lifting the spindle, 
or the stone if it is loose. 

I have heard it stated that a runner hung 
in the ordinary way is floated, or its weight 
practically diminished by about 1 cwt. for 
each bushel of grain ground per hour. 

Mr. J. H. Carter, in his paper read before 
this Association in January last, in speaking 
of an experiment with stiff irons, says: ‘‘We 
anticipated at least an increase of 10 per cent. 
of middlings over balanced stones. The re- 
sult was nil, and we attribute it to so much of 
the weight of the stone being carried by the 
wheat that the runner, as it were, became 
unsteacly on the irons. It is also more 
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troublesome to keep in order than the bal- 
anced stones. In shelling oats and ending 
wheat, from which the idea originated, the 
operation is a light one, no appreciable pres- 
sure of the stone being required 

Under-stone running requires very careful 
balancing, and if fixed rigidly to the spindle 
it works like on stiff irons. Unless the upper 
stone is simply held in position by its own 
weight there is no relief in the event of any 
foreign substance entering. The advantages 
are that the feed drops on a live instead of a 
dead surface, is at once distributed, cannot 
collect on any part of the face, and is per- 
haps capable of doing more work than with 
the upper stone running. With mills of 
small size any degree of pressure can be 
exerted, and a large feed can be passed 
through, which would lift the upper stone 
off its bearings were it to depend upon its 
weight only. 

There are also advantages for certain 
classes of work. For instance, in splitting 
beans, the object is to open, but not in any 
way to grind them (or a greater quantity is 
required to fill the bushel), and the live 
under-stone drives them out as soon as their 
size is reduced so that they cannot be nipped 
between the two faces again. 

BOTH STONES RUNNING. 

If stones run in reverse directions the speed 
of each need be only (60) half that of one 
stone running (120), or they can go respec- 
tively at different speeds (as 40 to 80) to make 
the’ faces pass each other at the same rate; 
but I know of no advantage of this arrange- 
ment to compensate for the trouble of run- 
ning both stones. If both stones run one way, 
the practical speed of the faces is only the 
difference of the speed of one beyond the 
speed of the other, causing loss of power 
without corresponding advantage. 

VERTICAL MILLS. 

Millstones working in a vertical position 
would not, I should think, distribute the feed 
equally over the surface. One runner with 
two faces can do double work between two 
bed or fixed stones, but the two faces of the 
runner must be exactly parallel. 


CONCLUSION, 


A master miller who personally tests peri- 
odically with a circular staff, jackstick and 
quill, that the stones are true and in running 
balance, need fear no competition in manu- 
facturing, and a journeyman who can accom- 
plish it need never want a berth, 

An upper runner is the easiest to take up 
and put down, is easy to drive,is the best un- 
derstood, and least liable to accident; and I 
believe that an upper stone free to oscillate, 
with an inclination, or rather a powerful de- 
termination to retain its perfect horizontal 
position against all obstaclés while running 
at any speed, is not to be equaled. 

The introduction of the purifier for mid- 
dlings has so altered the work required of a 
millstone, from grinding to granulating, that 
I believe very few millers know to what ex- 
tent the millstone is capable of doing the 
work for the present system of milling. 

T refrain from saying anything on milling 
in the presence of so many who understand 
it, and I trust that I have proved that mill- 
stones can be made to run with a perfectly 
true adjustable parallel space between the 
faces, and are capable, with suitable dress, 


to do the work like rollers, besides that which 
rollers cannot do. 

Mr. Smith, of Stone, Staffordshire, showed 
me last week a sample of spring American 
wheat, granulated at one operation through 
a pair of four-foot stones, in which there was, 
I should judge, less than 10 per cent. of flour; 
the semolina and middlings were excellent, 
the bran not smeared, but in favorable con- 
dition for subsequent treatment at the dis- 
cretion of the miller, and the flour adhering 
was in a dry, granular state, easily removed 
as mididings flour. Middlings can be re- 
duced by small millstones, or by the skirt of 
larger ones, with good results, and I think it 
will be allowed that flour may be killed by 
rollers. 


8. 8. STOUT. H. G. UNDERWOOD. 
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THERE is to be a general meeting of the 
Millers’ National Association, at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, in Chicago, Ill., May 12 and 
18. All members and those desiring to be- 
come members should be on hand. 


We would call particular attention to the 
organization of the Allied Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, lately organized in this 
city, for the purpose of protecting millers 
and manufacturers against loss or damage 
by fire or lightning. The Companies will be 
under the charge and management of 8. H. 
Seamans, secretary and treasurer of the Mill- 
ers National Association, which is a sufficient 
guarantee that what is done, will be well 
done. Mr. Seamans needs no introduction 
from us to the millers of the United States. 
We congratulate Mr. Seamans upon the 
favorable auspices under which his Compan- 
ies enter the field. 

A LETTER from an interested correspondent 
in India writes a glowing report concerning 
the Indian wheat crop, which, he says, is 
generally very good. Harvesting is now in 
progress. 


MAny of our readers appear to be getting 
thoroughly interested in the free trade and 
protectionist controversy now being carried 
on through our columns between Mr. John 
W. Hinton of Milwaukee, and Mr. J. C. Bates 
of Chicago. Both parties are thoroughly 
read on the subject, and there is not the 
slightest personal animosity between them, 
but in argument they do not hesitate to hit 
hard. We have received several communica- 
tions recently on one side or the other, from 
prominent manufacturing firms. We will 
try to find space for them next month. Inthe 
mean time, gentlemen, read and think. 


Mr. Cuirrorp F. HALL, editor of the Mod- 
ern Miller, of Moline, Ill., and Miss Jennie 
Dunn, of the same place, were married on 
Wednesday, Feb. 3d, at the residence of the 
bride’s mother. Atter a two-week’s sojourn 
in Michigan, Mr. and Mrs. Hall have returned, 
and, just as sensible young people ought to do, 
have settled down to housekeeping. May 
good luck attend them in their journey 
through life, say we. 


WE call the attention of advertisers to our 
affidavit on page 144, showing that the cir- 
culation of the UNiTED STaTEs MILLER 
since January, 1880, has at no time been less 
than 5,000 copies per month. Aside from 
this affidavit our postoffice receipts. showing 
number of pounds of U.S. Miller mailed each 
month, are on file in this office, and are open 
to the inspection of advertisers. A large 
number of copies of our March and April 
editions will go to flour importers in foreign 
countries. 


Two new insurance companies have been 
organized in Milwaukee recently, one of 
which is known as The Milwaukee Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, and the other as 
The Wisconsin Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


We ure informed that{R. James Abernathy 
has finally succumbed to the irresistible 
desire to “tread old fields anew,” inasmuch 
as he is engaged in issuing the Southwestern 
Miller from Kansas City, Mo. In addition to 
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this it is faintly rumored that we are to have a 
milling paper at Jackson, Mich., and another 
at Duluth, Minn. Well, the more the mer- 
rier. Success attend you all, gentlemen. 


Tue visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada, reported by the N. Y. 
Produce Exchange, March 8, is as follows, in 
comparison with the figures given the week 
previous: 


Bushels. 
61,277,577 Dec, 872,119 
Ino, 1,465,147 
Dec. 224,045 
Dec. . 56,531 
Dec, 128,702 


BLEACHED BARLEY. 


THREE men were recently arrested in Mil- 
waukee for selling bleached barley to malt- 
sters and brewers. Barley which has been 
bleached by the sulphur or any other process 
is worthless for maltsters’ or brewers’ use, as 
it will not germinate. The arrested parties, 
(who have made considerable money by the 
swindle,) will be prosecuted vigorously. 


Tue leading business men of Hastings, 
Minn., are considering the orggalranon ofa 
wheat-buying syndicate, the object of which 
will be to make the prices as near as consist- 
ently can be with those in the larger markets; 
also the establishing of prices at which out- 
siders will be compelled to buy in order to 
protect their trade. The necessity of such a 
syndicate is at times sorely felt, as there is 
occasionally a difference of seyeral cents 
between elevator prices and prices at the 
mills. There is also under consideration, in 
connection with this syndicate, the organiza- 
tion of a board of trade. This, it is hoped by 
many, will be a reality in the near future, as 
it will fill a want long felt. 


LATE8T MARKET REPORT 


from Wm. Klein & Sons, London: “After 
two months of unprecedented stagnation, 
the flour trade at last shows unmistakable 
signs of improvement, and, though prices 
can not be quoted materially higher, there is 
more heart in the demand and dealers and 
bakers are wisely filling upstocks and taking 
hold of contracts for forward delivery. The 
improvement is warranted by facts, and the 
only wonder is that it did not come before. 
The supply now afloat to this country is near- 
ly 1,000,000 quarters less than at this time last 
year, our stocks in granary have been largely 
eaten into since the beginning of last year, 
and thesupplies from all the principal foreign 
sources, except perhaps India, are likely to 
be considerably less than usual before next 
harvest ; Russia has no more wheat to spare, 
Australia and New Zealand are almost out 
of the field, and the bulls in America intend 
to corner the bears before many months are 
passed: the rise. has been a long time com- 
ing, but the times are ripe for an advance 
and it cannot be distant. From trustworthy 
sources, we learn there are’ 16,000 flour mills 
now grinding wheat in America, and should 
the rumors that there is little wheat left in 
farmers hands, be true, this army of mills 
will make short work of the visible supply 
between this and next harvest. The pros- 
pects for aspeedy and material advance are 
therefore bright, and buyers will do well to 
fill up at present low prices, there will be 
little chance of doing so later on. 
Lonpon,, March 1st, 1886. 
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he has been a member of the executive com-| facts. Protection does protect you farmers 


MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


Tar Two New Business Men's COMPANIES PERFECT 
THEIR ORGANIZATION—THE OFFicers ELECTED— 
PERSONAL Skercurs—A START UNDER FAVORABLE 
AUSPICES. 


At the office of the Daisy Roller Mills, 
Chamber of Commerce building, the directors 
of the recently organized mutual fire insur- 
ance companies met March 1st, for the pur- 
pose of electing officers and completing or- 
ganization. There were present at the meet- 
ing, Francis Boyd, Fred. Vogel, Jr., Wm. 
Sanderson, 8. H. Seamans, John M. Stowell, 
and. E. Lewis, of Milwaukee; E. G. Durant, 
of Racine, and A .M. Bailey, La Crosse. J. 
M. Stowell was elected chairman, and 8. H. 
Seamans, secretary. The by-laws, reported 
by the committee appointed at a previous 
meeting, were duly considered and adopted. 
An executive committee who are to have 
charge of the financial affairs of the com: 
panies, consisting of the president, ex-officio, 
Fred. Vogel, Jr., Wm. Sanderson and E. G. 
Durant, was elected. The term for which 
each director should hold office was decided 
by lot as follows: 

For the Wisconsin Mutual—Three years: 
Francis Boyd, J. A. Kimberly, Fred. Vogel, 
Jr. Two years:—E. G. Durant, Wm. Sander- 
son, C. E. Lewis. One year:—S. H. Seamans, 
John M, Stowell, A. M. Bailey. 

For the Milwaukee Mutual—Three years: 
Francis Boyd, E. P. Matthews, A. M. Bailey. 
Two years—E. G. Durant, J. A. Kimberly, 
Fred. Vogel, Jr. One year:—Wm. Sander- 
son, 8. Seamans, John M. Stowell. 

The election of officers then took place. 
The officers of the Wisconsin Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company are: 

President—J. A. Kimberly, Neenah. 

Vice-president—Wm. Sanderson, Milwau- 
kee. 

Secretary—S. H. Seamans, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—Rudolph Nunnemacher, Mil- 
waukee. 

The officers of the Milwaukee Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company are: 

President—Francis Boyd, Milwaukee. 

. Vice-president—E. G. Durant, Racine. 
Secretary—S. H. Seamaps, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—Rudolph Nunnemacher, Mil- 

waukee. 

The election of these officers completed the 
organization. 

The officers in the new companies are 

-among the most prominent business men in 
the Northwest. Francis Boyd, the president 
of the Milwaukee Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, is the active member of the old and 
extensive iron house of Shadbolt, Boyd & 

Co., of thiscity. Mr. Boyd is a progressive 

merchant of the highest integrity and of 

great executive ability. The organization 
could not have placed the supervision of its 
affairs in better or more competent hands. 

E. G. Durant, the vice president, is a promi- 

nent manufacturer of Racine, and is well 

and favorably known. 

J. A. Kimberly, the president of the Wis- 
consin Mutual Insurance Company, is the 
head of the Kimberly & Clark Company, of 
Neenah and Appleton, the largest manufac- 
turers of paper in the United States, if not 
the world. Mr. Kimberly, like Mr. Boyd, is 
a young man of the progressive stamp, For 
many years he nas been engaged in milling 
at Neenah, and since its organization in 1876 


mittee of the Wisconsin State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. Wm. Sanderson, vice president, is 
a member of the large milling firm of E. 
Sonderson & Co., of this city, and is the 
office manager of its extensive affairs. Mr. 
Sanderson has been one of the prime movers 
in securing the organization of the two mu- 
tual companies. 

Rudolph Nunnemacher, who has been 
made the treasurer of both companies, is the 
cashier, general manager and controlling 
owner of the Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 
one of the largest banking institutions in 
this city. 

S. H. Seamans, of 8S. H. Seamans & Co., of 
this city, who has been made the secretary 
and manager of both companies, may be 
considered one of the old settlers of Milwau- 
kee, having come to this city in 1846. Since 
1863 he has had the general management of 
the Empire Mills, lately destroyed by fire. 
Since 1877 Mr. Seamans has been a member 
of the executive committee of the Millers’ 
National Association, and its secretary and 
treasurer since 1579. In this connection he 
has made a reputation of national import- 
ance. Itis, in a great measure, to his efforts 
and watchfulness in its interest that the mill- 
ing industry of the country has been saved 
many millions of dollars from unjust de- 
mands for royalties and that its patent liti- 
gations have been carried to a successful 
issue in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

It will be the aim of the officers to conduct 
the business of the companies upon an eco- 
nomical and conservative basis. Neither the 
directors, presidents, vice presidents nor 
executive committees receive any salaries. 


Policies will be issued for any number of 
years not exceeding five. It is preferable, 
however, to issue five year policies, as they 
can be cancelled by either party at any time, 
by written notice, and settlement of account. 
The statute limits them to $10,000 in each 
company on any one risk. 


Where parties insure in these companies 
and require more mutual insurance than 
their line will admit, they can place it in the 
best companies free of commissions. 


MATTERS ABOUT TARIFF. 
{Compiled for the Untrep Stars MILLER]. 
BY JOHN W. HINTON, OF MILWAUKEE, 


Reply to a Minnesota Grain Grower in the 
Milling World: 


‘“T would like to ask you, Mr. Editor, to 
int out any direct benefit which the pro- 
ective tariff gives me or any other farmer in 

this vicinity. Free trade pamphlets are cir- 
culated among us farmers by some one, and 
most of them show, or try to show, that pro- 
tection is against and not for the farmer. How 
is it?’ Look at wheat for a single instance of 
direct benefit. You complain that the price 
at which it sells is too low to make itsculture 
rofitable. Do you not know that there isa 
tariff of 20 cents per bushel on wheat im- 
orted into this country,and that, if itwerenot 
‘or that tariff, wheat could be brought from 
India to NewYork and laid down in our mar- 
ket at 80 cents per bushel? If we admitted 
India wheat at 80 cents would you Minnesota 
wheat growers receive as much for your wheat 
on your farms as you now receive? Would 
you not receive about 20 cents less per bushel? 
Does not the tariff in this case directly add 
20 cents to the value of every bushel of wheat 
‘ou raise and sell? Don’t be deceived Pies 
trade pamphlets and free trade orators. hey 
give Only one side. They ignore truth 


ust as much as it protects the mechanics of 

hecountry. In protecting one it protects all 

by developing for the common benefit of all. 
eep your eyes open. 


The richest field in which to glean facts to 
sustain protective tariff is in the writings of 
American free traders. Thus, that free trade 
organ, the Chicago Herald, says: 

The barbarous cruelty with which English 
administration in Ireland has kept in poverty 
a country which English law robbed of her man- 
ufactures has at last borne political fruit. 

nable to find labor in Ireland, hundreds of 
thousands of her people have crossed into the 
neighboring islands in search of bread. 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


Professor W. G. Sumner, of Yale College, 
and an active member, in high standing, of 
the English Cobden Club, said recently: 

“'The best way to live, if you don’t want to 
work, is to get in between two men who do 
work, and handle their money for them, carry 
goods from one to the other and levy a tax on 
them for the interchange of goods. The last 
way is that of the Protectionist.” 


The Philudelphia Press retorts with the fol- 
lowing advice: 

‘<A still easier way, Professor Sumner, is to 
get between two men who do work and get 
paid for telling their sons that their fathers 
are thieves, plunderers and pirates.” 


Still another way to make money, is to join 
the English Cobden Club, whose avowal is 
that they ‘will never rest while the United 
States are unsubdued,” retain your position as 
Professor of Political Economy, in an Amer- 
ican college, draw a big salary, neglect the 
duties of that position, while advancing Eng- 
lish interests, denouncing American inter- 
ests, until the college is so run down that 
people have lost ail confidence in that college 
and inits professor too. 


An exchange has the following: 

“: Believers in American systems and insti- 
tutions will be gratified to learn that Yale 
College is no longer a purely British institu- 
tion, devoted to the teachings of English snob- 
bery in manners and English free trade in 
commerce. Under the unrestrained free trade 
crankism of Professor Sumner, Yale was 
simply an un-American college, and that fact 
was becoming so widely known that it began 
to injure the standing of the college in the 
great manufacturing States from which many 
of its students aredrawn. It hasbeen openly 
asserted that the only way open to the man- 
agers was to dismiss Professor Sumner, buta 
sort of compromise has been effected in the 
engagement of Professor Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, of the University of Penns: lvania, to 
deliver to thestudents of Yale College a series 
of lectures on the protective tariff system. 
This is only a hal Ate arrangement. If 
Yale is to be an English institution, the fact 
should be known to all Americans so that 
they may understand that in supporting Yale 
they are supporting an establishment whose 
graduates are sent out with ideas largely for- 
eign and totally unfit to be held by American 
citizens.” 


We will send St. Nicholas Magazine and 
the U. 8. Miller for one year for $3.60. 


“Mr, SNaaas, the next time you go Pitts- 
burg you must get me a temporary ban for 
Fido.” said Mrs. Snaggs yesterday morning. 

‘‘A temporary ban!” snorted Snaggs, “what 
in the name of sense is a temporary ban?” 

“IT don’t know, but I see that the dogs in 
New York are being put under a temporary 
ban, and I suppose its the latest style of dog 
blanket for the winter, you know.’’—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle. 


» 
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TARIFF, 
A Repty To Joun W. Hinton, In Fepkhuary Numer. 
By J. C. BATES, oF CHIcaGo. 

Artemus Ward was wont to remark in 
reference to his Kangaroo, that ‘the was an 
amoosin cuss.”’ The same remark may apply 
to the average ‘' Protectionist” of the present 
day. He is one who has an axe to grind,and 
for that reason compels the poor consumer 
to turn the grindstone for him; and you 
may be sure will endeavor to keep the con- 
sumer nose very close tothe stone! Mr. John 
W. Hinton, in a lecture at Rockford, not 
long since, in enumerating some of the enjoy- 
ments which the people of this country might 
haye while being plundered by his Constitu- 
tional-religious method of tariff, said: “A 
protective [i.e. high] tariff stands at the elbow 
of every laboring man in this country, to 
help him to better wages, to a more inde- 
pendent position and to a higher development 
of his faculties. It is a refuge for his weak- 
ness and a bulwark for his strength. It is 
also a fact, that in replying to my communi- 
cation in the UN1rep SravTes MILLER, com- 
bating his views, he dates his letter ‘*North- 
western Tariff Bureau,” implying thereby 
that he speaks by the book and represents 
the views of our present masters and owners, 
the moneyed monopolists, whose organization 
to prevent a revision of the tariff extends to 
every nook and corner of the United States. 
He may or may not derive any pecuniary 
benefit therefrom. I hope, for his own sake, 
that he will be able to say that he does not. 
Possibly the Northwestern Tariff Bureau is 
an auxiliary of the Industrial League of 
Philadelphia, of which Mr. Wharton Barker 
is the backer and mouth-piece. Let any 
movement be undertaken anywhere in the 
United States, for the liberation of trade 
from the fetters which now bind it, and the 
Industrial League and Mr. Barker are on 
hand like a picked-up dinner. It is alike 
significant, Mr. Hinton’s apparent connec- 
tion (I say “tapparent,”’ for I do not know 
that it is actual) withthe Tariff Bureau, and 
his extensive knowledge of Hon. W. D. Kelly, 
the very kingpin of the high tariff machine, 
and Mr. Kelly being so thoroughly endorsed 
by him may be considered a competent witness 
for me to use, later on, to show why we can 
have no extended foreign demand for manu- 
factures under our present tariff. Let me pre- 
face what I have to say in reply to Mr. Hin- 
ton, by a brief review of the tariff question. 
Granting, for arguments sake and to save 
controversy, that all of our present tariff was 
contained in the decalogue, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States and the Fifteenth Amend- 


caused the piling of duty on duty, which re-|in control of some dozen companies, whose 
“RELIGIOUS (?) ASPECTS" OF A FRAUDULENT | suited in what we now have. The changes 


in tariff became a necessary part of our finan- 
cial system, a temporary expedient to bridge 
over the exigencies of the war. Paper money 
was issued and an internal tax system put in 
operation to raise the needed revenue. Thus 
this process of increase begun in 1861, was 
further increased in 1862, and reached its 
climax in 1864. The urgency of the situation 
left the solution of government financial 
questions with those immediately charged 
therewith. There was no public expression 
or opportunity for it. It was thus that the 
theories of extreme ideas went into opera- 
tion. About everybody who applied to have 
a duty levied succeeded. The result was a 
tariff of the most extraordinary character. 
Duties were then imposed which otherwise 
would never have been considered for a mo- 
ment. This tariff of 1864 was in force until 
1883, when the tariff act was passed, but the 
changes in that were so slight that we still 
have practically the war tariff of 1864, a war 
measure, now in operation. The other war 
measures, internal taxes and irredeemable 
paper money, were swept aside in 1872, and 
the only feature, aside from our tariff, still 
remaining in our financial system is the in- 
ternal taxes upon such things as distilled 
spirits and tobacco, which very properly have 
been retained. Ever since 1870, again and 
again have demands been made of Congress 
to reduce the tariff and rid it of at least some 
of its crudities and glaring imperfections. 
But some ‘‘Bureau” or League” has always 
been able to ‘see’? somebody about it in ad- 
vance. When the matter came up in 1867, it 
was put off ‘until the next session.” In 
1872, duties were reduced ten per cent. only 
to be repealed and put back at the old figure 
in 1875. As, under the Constitution, the 
power to deal with all matters of revenue 
are vested in Congress, it is all important 
that opponents of the existing piratical 
methods vote only for congressional candi- 
dates pledged to reform; and whenever a U. 
S. Senator is to be chosen from their state, 
to see to it that all candidates for the state 
legislature, representative and senatorial, 
are also thus pledged. 

I am asked by Mr. Hinton to ‘name some 
articles on which the duty is so high that it 
prohibits importation. There is quite a list, 
but a few might suffice: 

1. Ships and other tonnage. 
2. 


Steel rails. 
8. Copper. 
4. Pig Iron. 
5. Blankets. 
6. Nickel. 
7. Quicksilver. 
8. Marble. 


ment, let us get directly at the business in 
hand, Let us take as a starting point the 
beginning of our civil war. The tariff, from 
1846 to 1860, was satisfactory generally. 
When the Morrill bill, which forshadowed 
the tariff policy of the Republican party was 
brought forward in 1861, there was strong 
opposition to it, especially on the part of 
New England manufacturers. This tariff 
advauced the duties considerably, It was in 
fact astep to attach Pennsylvania, Buchan- 
an’s state, to the Republican party. It raised 
the duty on iron, which tickled the Pennsyl- 
vanians. Other duties were, however, still 
moderate. Civil war began a little later, 


Ships are prohibited, i.e. an American can- 
not obtain a United States register for a 
foreign built vessel. The duty on all the 
other articles, except marble, is for the pur- 
pose of keeping them out. A duty of 75 to 
100 per cent. is piled upon marble thus en- 
abling the tariff not only to relentlessly pur- 
sue a man through life, but to his grave. 
Quicksilver is produced only in California, 
and nickel only in a single mine. The effect 
of such prohibitory legislation is to rob the 
public to enrich the few. 

The duty on steel rails was fixed at $28 
per ton, or about 100 per cent. on the value 
atthe time. Bessemer steel was a monopoly 


enormous profits have reached some 200 per 
cent. Such profit was made possible only 
by the prohibitory duty. How did it operate? 
Just as in every other case of extortion, the 
manufacturers overreached themselves. Hay- 
ing killed the home trade, and not having 
any foreign demand, they had to contract 
their business by discharging their workmen. 
Copper is another instance of keeping the 
home market dear in order to sell cheap in 
the foreign market. The duty is sufficient 
to keep foreign copper out. The duty on 
pig iron has the same effect, and the same is 
true of the duty on blankets. This latter 
(blankets) however, brings up the matter of 
wool and woolens, The farcial action of the 
tariff commission is still fresh in the minds 
of many manufacturers, claimed to use about 
four pounds of wool to make one pound of 
cloth. Wool growers wanted a duty of 11+ 
or 12 cents duty on the pound. The manu 

facturer said the duty should be 74 cents and 
the duty on a pound of woolen cloth 46 cents. 
But as their oils were taxed they must be put. 
in as good position as the wool growers, and 
required a duty of 50 cents on woolen goods. 
Besides, they wanted assistance from the 
government of about 25 per cent. and then 
Internal Revenue and license tax would 
swell the amount ten per cent. more. They 
obtained what they demanded! Congress. 
accepted their dictation without qualifica- 
tion. The result, a duty of 60 to 100 per 
cent. has brought vast burdens upon the 
people. : ! 

Mr. Hinton would give the public to under- 
stand that, in spite of all this taxation, cloth- 
ing is cheaper here than in England, that 
certain other manufactures are also very 
much cheaper here than in England or else- 
where. I will simply content myself by in- 
quiring, if this is so, why, in the name of all 
that is good and progressive, don’t our manu- 
facturers ship to England or start out and 
find a foreign market, or why, if their goods. 
are cheaper than foreign manufacture, do 
they fear competition in their own markets? 
The Hon. W. D. Kelly, whom he has so. 
strongly endorsed, shall answer for him. Mr. 
Kelly says, substantially, that having heard 
a great deal about our exports of manufac- 
tured goods, when convenience afforded op- 
portunity he investigated the causes, only to 
find that our merchants, instead of further 
depressing the home market, the best in the 
world, preferred making their losses abroad. 
That these goods, except in times of great. 
commercial depressions, rarely went abroad. 
And that as soon as the peculiar circum- 
stances which gave rise to such exports will 
change, the home market occupied the exclu- 
sive attention of the manufacturers. Such is. 
the testimony of “a recognized authority.” 
And yet the cotton manufacturer will tell 
you that, except upon their finer fabrics, they 
are indifferent about protection. The manu- 
facturer of woolens does not hesitate to ex- 
press his ability to hold his own against the 
world if be can have free wool. Give him 
free wool and he will be a bigger, customer 
for domestic wool than ever before. 

“I referred in my previous article, to the 
tariff making the farmer, stock raiser and 
mechanic pay more for their coal, sugar and 
clothing. Says Mr. Hinton, in reply: ‘ It. 
would be difficult to crowd more loons into 
the same space,”’ and goes on to tell about 
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cost of those thingsin England. The compari- 
son is his, not mine. As to the cost in the 
United States, is there not a duty on coal, 
sugar and clothing? Does not the duty add to 
the cost? Does the gentleman not know that 
there is a rebate of between two cents and 
three cents per pound on every pound of sugar 
exported, and that the British grocer pays our 
refiner just that much less per pound than 
the American grocer has to pay for the same 
sugar, and all because there is a little sugar 
patch in Louisiana, a very important bob, 
however, to the high tariff kite. though by 
reason of occasional frosts, the sugar inter- 
ests there are, und ever have been, precarious, 
And just here I would remark that in all 
this time this war tariff has been in opera- 
tion this country has paid millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars to the Spanish West India 
Islands; their best customers in fact, while 
in return for this enormous trade our pro- 
ducers and manufacturers have, by failure 
of this government to care for their interests 
in foreign countries, been vigorously ex- 
cluded from those markets. ence the rea- 
son why our farmers, producers, millers and 
manufacturers generally, should insist that 
their government shall do for them just what 
the government of Great Britain does for its 
producers and manufacturers —negotiate 
commercial treaties. The most favored 
nation clause, namely, that our country is 
entitled to receive all accorded to the most 
favored nation, exists in all our treaties, and 
if our government insists upon it the people 
of this country can have all the advantages 
accorded to the people of any other nation- 
ality. It will be found, however, that high 
tariff men areas afraid of commercial treaties 
as his Satanic Majesty is said to be of holy 
water. 

The report of the late consul at Liverpool 
is fully accounted for by the explanation by 
Mr. Kelly to which I have already referred. 
It must be remembered also that certain of 
our manufacturers are protected by patents in 
England as well as in the United States. It 
will be noticed that the ex-consul’s quota- 
tions for the cheapest mower at a certain 
agricultural fair he attended was in francs, 
showing plainly that the locality was in high 
tariff France and notin free trade England 
as he would have the reader infer. Said Mr, 
Hinton in his lecture, speaking enthusias- 
tically, ‘‘France maintains its high protective 
tariff, and, while I am speaking, is about 
passing stringent corn laws. Political econ- 
omy is studied and tested and not swallowed 
by Frenchmen.” 

Surely, then, here must be a haven for the 
workingman! Here then mustbe a country, 
above all others, where a high tariff ‘‘stands 
at the elbow of the workingman to help 
him, ete,” where ‘it is a refuge for his weak- 
ness and a bulwark for his strength!” But 
what are the facts? I will let that ‘“protec- 
tion”? sheet, the ‘‘Milling World” of January 
11, 1886, tell just how that tariff works in 
France. That paper says: ‘Labor was 
never more distressed in France than it is 
to-day. Thousands are entirely out of work 
and common laborers are glad to get employ- 
ment at 80 to 40 cents a day, while skilled 
carpenters and blacksmiths and masons make 
only from three to four francs, which is 60 to 
80 cents a day.” So much for “protection’’ 
which a high tariff affords to the laboring 
man in France. Let us turn for a moment 


and see how such tariff helps the laboring 
manin America. Let us glance at the latest 
phase of labor troubles here, the difficulties 
in the coke regions. 

In January a small army of deputy sheriffs, 
policemen, with a militia reserve, were en- 
gaged in discussing whether a couple of 
thousand of workingmen should buy their 
brogans and bacon at company stores, at the 
old rate of wages, or get 10 per cent. more 
and buy where they pleased. It was com- 
promised by conceding the ten per cent. de- 
manded, but purchases were still to be made 
at the company ‘Pluck me” stores. And 
then the company stores immediately ad- 
vanced their prices ten per cent! 

Now coke making is an industry which has 
prospered wonderfully, increasing from four 
coke works in 1850 to twenty-five in 1870, 
until now there are two hundred and fifty 
coke works with nearly twenty thousand 
ovens. Buthow has it benefited the laboring 
man? The inventor of the process, who was 
a mechanic, is still living a poor man, while 
the operatives at the works are in penury 
and want. They drove out American labor 
by cheap imported labor from Europe. 
These importations (for the tariff affords no 
protection to labor) were made for the ex- 
press purpose of depressing labor. 

The rioters were described as ‘‘Ifungari- 
ans,” when in fact a large portion were Bul- 
garians, who, men and women, half naked, 
worked together for a pittance. Uncontrol- 
able, ignorant and vindictive, imported here 
to be ruled, they concluded to rule. Hence 
the riot. Poles succeeded these, and just 
now the coke regions are importing negroes 
from Virginia to work their ovens, under the 
belief that they are more docile and will 
work cheaply. It so happened during the 
troubles in the coke regions that fifteen or 
twenty of the strikers were arrested. Now 
these ‘American workingmen” with the 
tariff at their elbow to help him, were no 
sooner arrested than they applied to the 
Austro-Hungarian Consul at Pittsburg for 
relief and he hastened to their side. 

Let me refer to one other protected indus- 
try, the manufacture of jute. California 
having to dispense with Coolie labor sent 
agents to Europe and imported a large num- 
ber of young women to operate their jute 
mills. The duty on foreign manufactures of 
jute under our tariff is from 35 to 40 per cent. 
And for whose benefit? Every manufac- 
turer of the article will assert positively that 
it is for the protection of American labor, 
and that they cannot compete successfully 
with foreign manufacturers, except they 
grind their labor to the prices of the ‘pauper 
labor” of Europe. 

And yet we are told by the gentleman who 
dates his correspondence, and presumably at 
his place of business, the ‘‘Northwestern 
‘Tariff Bureau,” that our tariff ‘stands at the 
elbow of every laboring man to help him to 
better wages and a more independent posi- 
tion.” Does he desire authoritative infor- 
mation as to why more mowers and agricul- 
tural implements are not exported? Mr. 
Averill, superintendent of the now closed 
McCormick works here shall answer. Says 
Mr. Averill: ‘‘Work is so light this year. 
This has been a light year for all kinds of 
machines. I attribute this dullness to the 
fact that we have uo foreign market for our 
home product.” 


The same individual, in his lecture at 
Rockford, stated, “So-called free trade, 
which nowhere exists to-day and never has 
existed anywhere.” In his reply, however, 
to my criticisms, he says: “Ireland has free 
trade and want that beggars description.” 
Will he kindly explain wherein the tariff 
of Great Britain operates differently in 
Ireland than in England and Scotland? 
But he goes on to say every time the Ameri- 
can people have tried free trade ora very 
low tariff, they have miserably failed and 
have never been equal to the opportunity.” 
Here then we see ‘Free trade nowhere 
exists and never has existed anywhere. 
“Treland has free trade!” ‘America has 
had free trade ! 1” 

It certainly is in order for the gentleman 
of the ‘Northwestern Tariff Bureau” to 
explain, for, from the above, it would seem, 
that he must be either “strayed or lost.’’ 

The free traders of this country are not 
idiots. There must be a revenue to meet 
the expenses of government, and they would 
think that man a crank who would advise 
differently. This revenue may be raised by 
a tax on importations of luxuries or by any 
other practical method, Doubtless the peo- 
ple of this country would be very well satis- 
fied with the tariff which preceded the war. 

Jertainly free traders would not ask for any- 
thing more liberal than now prevails in 
Great Britain, which according to Mr. Hin- 
ton, is a tariff country. Ter customs tariff 
however, is levied mainly on such articles as 
wines, spirits, drugs, tobacco, ete. 

It is well known that the lecturer's protec- 
tion friends in England are laboring against 
the free importations of American produce. 
But as it takes more labor to convert flour 
into bread than wheat into flour, the English 
bakers will continue to buy the best flour at 
the cheapest price, it matters not where it is 
from, and the cheaper they buy the cheaper 
the English laboring man will get his daily 
bread. Does the British miller himself ask 
any protection against his American com- 
petitor ? On the contrary, he is confident of 
his ability to compete with anybody without 
artificial props. They. have the wheat of 
the world from which to select their vari- 
eties. 

The avowed purpose of Cobden and his 
associates was to make England the work- 
shop of the world, permitting other countries 
to furnish her food and raw material without 
duty, cheapening alike the cost of material 
to be manufactured and the living expenses 
of her workmen. She took her free trade in 
five great installments beginning some forty 
years ago and ending in 1866, each step 
demonstrating conclusively the steady ad- 
vance of her commerce and manufactures, 

In the face of these facts, the frequent as- 
sertion of high tariff men that freedom is 
not compatible with improvement and ad- 
yancement has a strange sound in this 
America of ours. It is not alone assertion, 
but assertion that is followed by compulsion. 
The American farmer is not permitted to 
sell in the highest markets but compelled to 
sell in the lowest, the laborer is defrauded, 
and it is not impossible, if the thing is al- 
lowed to go on, to further diminish personal 
freedom. Let us not forget that we havea 
tariff of more remarkable character than 
that which any other nation has at the pres- 
ent time. The countries against which our 
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tariff has discriminated have discriminated 
against us in turn and shut us out from their 
markets. 

And where diplomacy has not shut us out 
our prices being higher have accomplished 
that result. This is the case right at our 
own doors in South America. If Chilians, 
Peruvians, Brazilians and Mexicans have 
been able to buy to better advantage else- 
where in the past, it ought to be so no longer. 
If they can buy of us what they want, cheap- 
er than they now buy from the English, 
French and Germans, they will certainly do 
so. Itis simply a delusion to suppose that 
these nations have any particular affection 
with the countries of Europe that they pre- 
fer to trade there. They simply prefer to 
buy in the cheapest markets of the world, 
and the Spanish-American countries, includ- 
ing the West Indies, have a population near- 
ly equaling that of the United States. Our 
policy, therefore, has for the past quarter of 
a century been that of new intercourse. 
This policy not only destroyed our legitimate 
foreign trade in manufactures and caused 
the American flag, which formerly waved 
wherever shipping whitened foreign seas, 
but has also killed off commercial enterprise. 
Any nation to be great must be great also 
upon the seas. American merchants and 
Seamen once had the lead. The Confederate 
cruisers did fearful damage to our merchant 
marine, but it will not compare with the still 
greater and almost irreparable injury inflict- 
ed upon it by that piratical tariff. Mr. Hin- 
ton speaks of the tariff as ‘our American 
labor king.” Yes, and never was king more 
despotic. I prefer to agree with Solon 
Chase’s saying, ‘In America, labor is king, 
or rather should be or shall be king.” The 
people are sovereign. ‘They have decreed, 
(having submitted to be robbed about as long 
as they intend to) that the war tariff and all 
who uphold it must go. Down then with 
tariff monopolies! Up with the vights of the 
people. 


S. Powers, Madisonville, Ky., has sold out. 
JOSHUA GiLGeR, of Hadley, Pa., has sold his mill. 
‘THE mill at Brownstown, Iil., was recently burned. 


DissoLvep—Wright, Anderson & Co., of Sheldon, 
Mo. 


Gxo. J. Mexzter, Lynchburg, 0., miller, has sold 
out. 

H. Rocers, miller, Trenton, Tenn., has sold his 
mill, 

Burnep—Hamberger & Stafford's mill, at Barnes- 
ville, Ga. 


8. T.& J. H. WARE succeed Danner Bros, at Quit- 
man, Mo, 

J. M. Cons & Oo., Franklin, Ky., have dissolved 
partnership. 

FARMERS about Redfield, Dak., began to sow wheat 
a week ago. 

Henry Mestermerer, the miller at Pacific, Mo., 
has sold out. 

Green, Gown & Co., of Faribault, Minn, have made 
an assignment. 

THE mill of I, ©, Booher, at Ryerson's Station, Pa., 
has been burned. 

‘Tue Valley Milling Co. has been chartered at Irene, 
Kan, Capital, $10,000. 

JOHN ADAMS will soon build a 60 bbl, all roller mill 
near Willmar, Minn. 

JAMES Berry, of the milling firm of Berry & Foote, 
Adrian, Mich,, ia dead, 

On March | there was in store at Duluth, Minn , 
about 81,000 bbis. of flour. 


Messrs. Braker & Co. are building a new roller 
mill at Pleasanton, Kan. 

J. Spenpcer, miller at Woodland, Mich., has been 
succeeded by Snow Bros. 


Marcu 4, Merman’s mill at St. Louis was burned. 
Loss, $15,000; partially insured. 


Tue firm of Davenport, Son & Draper, at Freeman, 
Mo., is now known as J. 8. Parish & Son. 

Tae milling firm of La Turno & Drace, at Arm- 
strong, Mo., is succeeded by W. G. Drace. 

Tue P. H. Postel Milling Co., at Mascoutah, Ill., has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital stock. 


Tae mill of Wm. Evans & Son, Romansville, Pa., 
has been burnt out. Loss, $6,000; insurance, $3,000. 


Work has been commenced upon a mill at Carring- 
ton, Kan., by Nelson & Calkins. Capacity not stated. 


Joun B. GRirFin, owner of the Erie and Queen 
City mills, at Buffalo, N. Y., died Feb. 27, aged 58 
years. 

I. M. Loxser, of the firm of Loeser, Clark & Co., 
at Cuyahoga Falls, O., has made an individual assign- 
ment. 


A saw and grist mill at Wymansville, Ind., owned 
by Tobroke & Aldenhagen, has been burned. No in- 
surance, 


Tae large mill at Glasgow, Scotland, owned by the 
Bakers’ Union of that place, burned Feb. 6. Loss 
over $25,000. 

‘Tue Rising Star Mills, of Walla Walla, Wash. Ter., 
owned by A. McKinnon, have recently been re-fitted 
to the roller system. 


Ir is reported from many sources that the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, are doing a great 
deal of good business. 


Low water in the Delaware river has been the 
cause of the shutting down of many mills and fac- 
tories at Camden, N. J. 

MILLING business is good at Leavenworth, Kan. 
Both mills at that place were unable to supply the 
demand the past year. 

THe Phenix Wire and Iron Works, of Detroit, 
Mich., inform us they are now promptly filling all 
orders received by them. 

HUBINGER Bros.’ mill, at Frankenmuth, Mich., was 
recently damaged by fire to the extent of about 
$5,000. Partially insured. 

New UcM parties have let a contract to build a 150 
bbl. roller mill at Springfield, Minn. The firm will be 
known as the Springfield Mill Co. 

Valier & Spies, Marine, Ill., are putting in one pair 
of rolls, with patent automatic feed, furnished by 
the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

The Canon City Milling Co., Canon City, Col., are 
putting in one improved centrifugal reel, furnished 
by the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 

A.L. Strong & Co., Omaha, Neb., have placed an 
order with the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., for seven 
pairs of rolls, purifiers, scalpers, etc. 

E. J. Sweet, of Florence has bought the old buhr 
mill and water power at that place, and will rebuild 
and remodel it to the roller system. 

‘THe receipts of flour in Montreal for the year 1885 
were 800,788 bbls., against 1,152,780 bbls. for the year 
previous, showing an important decrease of 352,001 
bbls. 

Everetr & AUGHENBAUGH, millers, of Waseca, 
Minn., are being boycotted by the farmers of the 
vicinity because they would not pay higher prices for 
wheat. 

‘Tue failure of the Thomas Bradford Co. in no way 
effects the solvency of the old Bradford Mill Co, of 
Cincinnati, which is an entirely separate and distinct 
concern, 

8. M. Canan, Richwood, O., has placed an order with 
the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., for one pair of rolls, 
with patent automatic feed, and one improved cen- 
trifagal reel, 

Wm. Mitchell & Sons, Detroit, Mich. have placed 
their order with the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., for 
all necessary machinery for a roller cornmeal mill 
on the Case system. 

A. H, Fairchild & Son, North Bloomfield, N. ¥., have 
placed an order with the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O , 
for a No, 1 double purifier, to be shipped to B. D. 
Woodruff, Livonia Station, N.Y. 

‘The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have secured the 
contract of Thomas T. Hoffman, Bloomsbury, N. J., 


for a complete outfit of rolis and other machinery 
for a full roller mill on the Case system. 

Last Saturday, at the Pettit mill, Minneapolis, 
Minn., a six foot pulley, weighing 3,400 pounds, flew 
into numerous fragments, and went crashing through 
the mill, regardless of consequences. No one 
injured, 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have secured the 
contract of Wm, Wallace, Lafayette, Ind., for a com- 
plete outfit of rolls, purifiers, centrifugal reels, bolt- 
ing reels, and all necessary machinery and appliances 
for a roller mill, on the Case system, to be built at 
Dale, Ind. 

Tax firm heretofore known as Shumaker & Porter, 
Silver Creek, N. Y., manufacturers of the Silver 
Creek cornmeal refiner and other milling specialties, 
has been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Porter's 
interest and good will in the business will hereafter 
be controlled by Mr. John T Shumaker, brother of 
the senior member of the late firm. ‘The new con- 
cern will go under the firm name of Shumaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., and will collect all bills and assume all in- 
debtedness of the late firm of Shumaker & Porter. 

A FIRST-CLASS barreling establishment is needed at 
Duluth, to transfer flour received there from country 
mills in sacks to barrels for shipment thence to east- 
ern and foreign markets. The sacks could then be 
returned to the mills, which are mostly in a prairie 
country, and again filled for shipment by rail to 
Duluth, A barrel factory is also needed. Both of 
the above institutions must be provided at an early 
day, to meet the rapidly increasing demand of 
millers in northwestern Minnesota and Dakota. 

A Fike broke out in the immense mills of Ferdi- 
nand Schumacher, in Akron, O., about 2:10 o'clock on 
the morning of March 6. The flames were first dis- 
covered in the dry-house, a new five-story brick 
building on South Broadway. The dry-house was 
filled with the best of wheat, and there were numer- 
ous dust-shafts leading from this structure to the 
“German C” mill, an immense seven-story brick in 
the rear of the dry-house and fronting on Mill street. 
Before the fire department had responded to the 
alarm, the flames swept through these flues, and seon 
the fire was issuing from the handsome new struc- 
ture. Although nothing definite can be learned at 
this time, the loss is estimated at $1,000,000. Mr. 
Schumacher carried an insurance of $150,000. 


E. P. Atuis & Co., of Milwaukee, have broken 
ground for a wheat elevator, to be used in connection 
with their new model mill on Washington street. It 
will be located just east of the mill building. The 
dimensions are to be 30x40 feet on the ground, with a 
height of five stories. The estimated capacity of the 
structure is between 35,000 and 40,000 bushels. A 
space of sixteen feet between the elevator and the 
mill will be used for wheat cleaning purposes. Wheat 
is to be taken into the elevator from cars and bulk 
wagons. A steam driver is already on the ground 
and the work of driving piles fora firm foundation is 
being vigorously prosecuted. The mill is to be de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of export flour, 
and the grinding will be done by thirty-nine Gray 
roller machines of various sizes, geared so as to at- 
tain a high rate of speed. The addition of one story 
to the mill will accommodate shafting for operating 
the elevator, 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have.an order 
from Mutchner, Higgins &Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for 
two cornmeal aspirators and purifiers; an additional 
order from Roots & Co., Cincinnati, 0., for two pair 
rolls, with patent automa tic feed; from the Export 
Milling Co,, Greenyille, 111, for one pair of rolls, with 
patent automatic feed; from A. L. Strong Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for one single rvel bolting chest, to be 
placed in the mill of Fry & Gayson, Stanton, Neb.; 
from D. 8, Shellabarger & Co., Decatur, Ill, for two 
pairs of rolls, with patent automatic feed; are fur- 
nishing Rice & McCampbell Bros, Chrisman, Il., 
with all the necessary machinery for a roller corn- 
meal mill on the Case system; from W. T. Pyne, 
Louisville, Ky., for one pair rolls, with automatic 
feed rolls, to be placed in the mill of 8, H. Matthews, 
Tunnelton, Ind.; from A. L. Strong Co., Omaha, Neb., 
for six pairs of rolls, purifiers, scalpers, ete., for the 
mill they are building for EK. B. Welch, Fairmount, 
Neb.; from Kerfoot Bros., Des Moines, Iowa, for 
four pairs of rolls, to be shipped to Webster City, 
Towa. 


We will send The Milling World (weekly) 
and the U. 8. Miller for ong year for $2.00. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE 
IN DICTIONARIES, 


_ An Industrial Revolution.—In a large Conrecticut manufactur.’ 
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already developed are simply incredible to one who has not actually seen them verified, 


A Remarkable Coincidence..—While the new Furnac+ was in 
process of construction, the editors and publishers of Webster's Unabridged were en- 
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n their new work which js as great an improvement upon all previous Diction- 
uctions, and just as valuable in its way as is the incredible fuel economizer above 


‘ebster's Practical is not only a new compilation by the leading Dictionary 
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ange. An Invaluable Book,—Theimpor- 
ent, By this means nearly all the desirable | tance of suppl. ing every child with Webster's 
material ofthe tour and five-dollar dictionartes is | Practical for his very 0: zt is not generally 
resented in @ convenient and bandy form in| appreciated. As an educator it is worth a hun- 
‘ebsiel rractical. dred times its price, and a little self-denial to pro- 
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read the ‘ Book’ h which we reproduce 
trom Webster's Pract 
comprehend {it more readily, but will be io 
remember two or three times as much as would 
be gained by reading about the same words whep 
Separately a8 1n other works, 
8d, Ready Reference.—Not only do we 
eomprehend and remember more readily by the 
ew grouping method, but we do it in less than a 
fourth ofthe time required when the words are 
classified in the old way, Hence, po one who 
values time would hes to pay one dollar for 
‘Webster's Practical rather than accept the best of 
the older dictiunaries as a gitt. 
th, Derivative ‘erminations.—Only 
the anes dictionaries hitherto published give the 
@erivative terminations. The New American 
Dictionary, for instance, does not give any of the 
Hons of so common a word as forbear, 
while wey. are all [aes in Webster's Practical, 
Sth, The Illustra 


tions in Webster’s 
Practical are more numerous and better executed 
than those of any other abridged or low-priced 
‘dictionary. 
6th, Prefixes and Suffixes.—. pother 
important feature of Webster's Practical is its Pe 
culiar treatmentof prefixes and suffixes, which is 
believed to be more desirable than @ separate de- 
partment of two or three hundred pages which is 
sometimes allotted to them. 
7th, Co: ndium Matter.—Still anoth- 
er invaluab} ture of Webster's Practical is ite 
comapepdion, ater, over one hundred pages of 
which is devoted to the most complete Pronounc- 
tng Vocabulary ever compiled ot Biblical, Classi- 
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f ‘ (The following exhibits are from the texts of the dictionaries named). 
‘Webster's Practical Dictionary, ($1) 600,000 Words and 1,400 Illustrations, 
New American Dictionary, ($1) 240,000, Words and 116 Illustrations. 
National Popular Dictionary, ($1) 240,000, Words and 116 Illustrations. 
National Standard Dictionary, ($1) 210,000 Words and 612 Illustrations. 
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lesirable features, including first-class illustrations, paper, 


printing and binding are added without extra charge. 
eA Subscription Book.—As Webster’s Practical is not for sale at 


book-stores, our rea 


ers will be able to procure it only from canvassin; ents, unless 
it be ordered in connection with this journal in accordance with our special of 


fers, 


Our errangements with the Sole Agent (8,8. Wood, 184% W. 33d St., N. ¥Y.) enable us to 


announce the following Special offers: 
For #1 GO we will send the Unrrep 


Srares MILLER for one year and 


acopy of Wessrer's PRACTICAL, post pald to ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD, or for $2.26 
we will send Wenstet’s PRACTICAL and the UNirep STATES MILLER FOR 2 years to any 
address, or we will send 5 copies of WeasTer PRACTICAL to any address for $4.00. Address 
all orders to RB. HARKISON CAWKER, Publisher of the Untrep SratKs MILLER, No, 1% 


Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Private Telegraphic Cipher 
MILLERS, FLOUR AND GRAIN BROKERS, 


For private telegraphic corres pondonce, either 
for land or cable lines. 


This CODE has been approved and js used by many 
of tho best firma in this country and in Europe. It 
contains Flour Tables, Bran Tables, Middlings Ti bles, 
Flour Grades and Brands, Time of Shipment, Dat 
Names of Places, Amerioan Currency, Sterling Qu 
tations, Table on Limits, et Drawing, Credits, ete, 
selling, Buying, Orders and Offers, Consignmen 
ind Shipments on Joint Account, Miscellaneous, 
Market Upwards, Market Downwards, Insurance, 
Shipping and Freight, Shipping by Regular Lines of 
Steamers, Finance, Bankers’ Names, Standing of 
Firms, Telegraph Commission, Stecks 
and Crops, Weather, Sim and Quality. Equiv. 
alent of Sucks in Barrel Quantities, Commission 
Cables, Interest Tables, Equivalent Flour P. ices in 
Currency, Sterling, Francs, Guilde and Muka, 
Comparative Tables, Sack and Hu ‘lour, Ocean 
Freight Rates (Comparative Table), Suilings from Sear 
board (Table), Key to Svilings from Seaboard ‘inble, 
Foreign Weights and Measures, e' 

We reapveerall refer to the following well-kvown 
irms: §. H, Seamans (rmpire Mills), Secty of the 
Millers’ Nationyl Association; EB. Sanderson & Co. 
Phoenix Mills), Milwaukee, Wis.; Daisy Roller Mills, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Nunnemac & Co. r Mills), 
Milwau Wis.; Roots & Co. ti 
3 O, Seybt (Miller), High! 
© Co. (Flour Brokers), Glasgow, 8 
© Co, (Millers), St. Louis, Mo; B, Se 
)kauchee Roller Mills, Wis.; Winona 
sona, Wis,; and many others, 

Name of firm ordering copies printed on title pure 
with cable address, ete., free of charge, making it to 
ull intents and purposes yur own Private Cable de 
state number of copies desired when writting: ulso 
style of binding preferred. 
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We will send « copy of the UnNitep STATES MIL- 
LER for one year, and a copy of “EVERYBODY'S 
PAINT BO°K,”’ post paid to any address, for $1.50. 
Address B, HARRISON CAWKER, No. 124 Grand 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Music for Millers, their Sisters, Cousins, Aunts and Friends. 


THE NATIONAL SONG FOLIO. 


‘The best and handsomest Bong Book ever published 
at any rice, containing 226 full size music pages, 76 
complete vocal compositions, every one a gem, Any 
two of them worth more than the price of the book, 
and several of them purchased from the Authors 
and Composers especially for this work, and never 
before in print. 

The books are elegantly bound in seven-colored 
lithoyraphed voyers, most beautiful in design and 
execution. Wedo not mean patent metal or molded 
mud imitations of Lithography, but the finest pro- 


duction the most skilled artists in the business. 
Do not fail to send for a copy. 
Price IN PAPER COVERS, 
By Mai, ‘ + 
Or, either one of the above books BOUND IN PAPER, and a copy of the UNITED SraTes MiLEr for $1.25, or the CLOTH BINDING for $1.70 
Address all orders to E. HARRISON CAWKER, publisher Unrrep States Mu.LER, Milwaukee, Wi 


- - - 50c. 


THE NATIONAL PIANO FOLIO. 


Published in uniform size and style with the Na- 
tional Song Folio, containing 226 pages of choice 
music for the Piano Forte, consisting of 61 unabridg- 
ed and weil selected Rondos, Fantaisies, Themes, 
Transcriptions, Nocturnes, Caprices Gavottes and 
other new and standard compositions, boundin seven 
colored covers. 

Remember, these are not the stale, unsaleable 

jeces of old fogy publishing houses, but the very 
best, selections, printed from new plates, many of 
them made especially for this book. 

Be sure and order The ‘National Piano Folio,” 


= = = 68¢, By MAIL @ 


PRICE IN HANDSOME Cioran BINDING, 


THE NATIONAL DANCE FOLIO. 


An elegant selection of popular and fashionable 
PARLOR DANCES, 
Peculiarly adapted for the use of 
OLA HOME PARTIES. 

Consisting of Quadrilles, Lancers, Galops, Polkas, 
Waltzes, Contra and Fancy Dances eto. eto.; a 
splendid collection of the latest BEPTOved, composi- 
tons, together with the old favorite Reels, Hornpipes, 

”’ “Devil's Dream,” ‘The 
and others, with call for 


Jigs, eto, “Money Musk,’ 
Tempest,” “Cicilian Cirel 
the different figures. 
Printed and bound in same style and size asthe 
National Song and National Piano Folio, 
- $1.00 
1.20 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 
wa@Wu. DoNHAM, Editor of The Miller,” 69 bark Lane, 
and Henry F. Giniia & Uo,, 449 Strand, London, Eng- 
land, are authorized to receive subscriptions for the UNITED 
STaTEs MILLER. 


We send out monthly a large number of sam- 
ple copies of the UNITED STATES MILLER to 
millers who are not subscribers. We wish them 
to consider the receipt of a sample copy as a 
cordial invitation to them to become regular 
sabscribers. Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE UNITED STATES 
MILLER to you for one year, SEK COMBINA- 
TION OFFER ON OTHEK PAGES, 


GP The United Stites Consuls in various parts 
of the world who receive this paper, will please 
oblige the publishers and manufacturers advertis- 
ing therein, by placing itin their offices, whereit can 
be seen by those parties seeking such information 
ag it may contain. We shall be highly gratified 
to receive commanications for publication from 
Consuls or Consular Agents everywhere, and we 
believe that such letters will be read with interest, 
and will be highly appreciated. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 1, 1886» 
‘To Those Interested in the Flouring Trade: 

Tre UNITED STATES MILLER is now in its tenth 
year, and is a thoroughly established and much 
valued trade paper. It has a large regular list of 
domestic and foreign subscribers. Itis sent monthly 
to United States Consuls in foreign countries, to be 
filed in their offices for inspection by visitors. It is 
on file with the Secretaries of American and 
European Boards of Trade for inspection of mem- 
bers, Aside from the above, thousands of saAmPLE 
COPIES are sent out every month to flour mill owners 
who are not Subscribers, for the purpose of indue- 
ing them to become regular subscribers, and for the 
benefit of those advertising in our columns, Every 
copy is mailed In a separate wrapper. Our editions 
have not been at any time since January, 1880, less 
than 5,100 COPIES each, and are frequently 
in excess of that. We honestly believe that the 
advertising columns of the UNrTED Srares MILLER 
will bring you greater returns in proportion to 
the amount of money invested than any other 
milling paper published, Advertisers that have tried 
our paper for even a few months have invariably 
expressed themselves well satisfied with the results. 
Our advertising rates are reasonable. Send for 
estimates, stating space needed, ‘The subscription 
price of the paper with premium is One Dollar per 
year, Sample copy sent free when requested. We 
respectfully invite you to fayor us with your patron- 
age. Weshall be pleased to receive copies of your 
catalogues, and also trades items for publication 
free of charge. Trusting that we may soon be 
favored with your orders, we are, 

Yours truly, 
UNITED STATES MILLER. 
BE. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher. 


Affidavit Concerning Circulation, 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, }os 

MILWAUKEE County, ‘ 

EB. Hatiison CAWKER, editor and publisher of the 
UNITED STATES MILLER, a paper published in the in- 
terest of the FLOURING INDUSTRY, at No, 124 Grand 
Avenue, in the City of Milwaukee, and State of Wis- 
consin, being duly sworn, deposes and says that the 
circulation of said paper has at no time since Janu- 
ary, 1880, been less than FIve THOUSAND (5,000) copies 
per month; further, that it is his intention that it 
shall notin the future be less than rive THOUSAND 
copies each and every month. 

E, HARRISON CAWKER, 
Publisher. 
Sworn to and Subscribed before me at Mil- 
wuukee, Wis, this 15th day of March, 
A. D. 1886, 


ISAAC 8, CLARK, 
Notary Public, 


Very few of the reports from the winter 
wheat sections indicate serious damage to the 
grain. The total of frost-killing thus far is 
insignificant and most of the grain isin ex- 
cellent condition. 


and Ropp’s Calculator for $1.00. 


From all accounts we judge that the state 
of trade generally among mill furnishers 
is not what was almost expected by this 
time, but, although there are more or 
less complaints, no one seems to be very 
keenly disappointed, We trust that in a few 
months more we may see a very general re- 
vival of trade, not only among the mill- 
furnishers, mill-builders and millers, but in 
all other lines of trade. 


We will send The Milling World (weekly) 
and the U. 8. Miller for one year for $2.00. 


Boycorvina is not confined to our own 
country. February 14, 1882, at London, Eng- 
land, Lord Salisbury addressing a meeting 
convened in behalf of English woolen indus- 
tries, said: ‘‘Under our present circum- 
stances it is a matter of national interest 
that purchasers of textile fabrics should as 
far as possible give preference to goods of 
British make.” 


We will send the Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Mueller and the U.S. Miller for one year for 
$1.50. 


We beg our readers to excuse the extreme 
lateness of the issue of our March number. 
The reason is that the editor has been 


afllicted, as the Irishman said, with a‘mortal | 


sickness.’’ Although not so bad as that, we 


are thankful to say that we have recovered | 


sufliciently to do a pretty fair day’s work, and 
we trust our readers and correspondents, 
many of whom have been sadly neglected, 
will accept our excuse for apparent neglect. 
In a few days the accumulations of three 
weeks, we trust, will be worked off, 


We will send $t. Nicholas Magazine and 
the U. 8. Miller for one year for $3.60. 


Tue population of Chicago is thus noted : 
Year. 


Population, Average p. ¢. 


geokbSeBSEo: 
zone eeuhen: 


We will send the U. 8. Miller and The Mil- 
ling Engineer for one year for $2.00. 


Our of a total population of 27,000,000, the 
farming population of Japan numbers 15,000,- 
000. During the past ten years the improved 
breeds of horses, cattle and sheep have been 
introduced with good results. The farmers 
live principally upon cereals and fruits, 
Oats, corn, barley, wheat and rye are the 
chief grains produced, rice of course being 


the largest. 


Tue United States appropriate less for 
agricultural purposes than any other country, 
Switzerland excepted. France annually ap- 
propriated $20,000,000; Brazil, $12,000,000; 
Russia, $11,000,000; Austria, $5,500,000; Great 
Britain, $795,000; Japan, $1,000,000; Switzer- 
land, $142,000; and the United Statee $652,- 
000. 


We will send the U. S. Miller for one year 
and Ogilvie’s Handy Book for $1.00. 


Tue editor of a certain milling paper not 
long since in conversation said: ‘There are 
too d—n many milling papers, and about half 
of them have got to be sat down on.” If the 
aforesaid editor does sit down on any of them, 
we will wager a brand new hat that he will 
be glad to get up mighty quick. So mote it 
be. If he really thinks there are too many, 
let him throw up his own first. 


Now 18 your time to send in your subserip- 
tions for milling papers and other periodicals. 
Read our Club List on another page. 


A Tale of Nine Cities 


Is the euphonious title of a little book giving 
a brief description of the points of interest in 
the nine principal cities of the great North- 
west and Far West, viz: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St.Paul, Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Denver, San Francisco and Portland, Oregon. 
A correct colored map of each city is made a 
Bae of this instructive book, which is bein; 

istributed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. 


For a free copy, address A. V. H. Carpen- 
ter General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 
18. 


STRENGTH OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


In speaking of the great strike now going 


|on, and extending from St. Louis to the Gulf 


of Mexico, the St. Louis Globe- Democrat says: 
“It is ascertained from the most reliable 
sources that District Assembly No. 17, with 
headquarters in this city, has a membership 
of from 12,000 to 15,000, and within a radius 
of 300 miles are about 50,000 Knights of La- 
bor. Altogether in the country there are, 
counting some newly organized assemblies, 
about 160 district assemblies, some of which 
are very strong, numerically considered. 
Some of the district assemblies in the manu- 
facturing districts of the East count up fully 
50,000 members, and of the total membership 
of the order various estimates are given, 
ranging from 500,000 to 1,500,000. In close 
connection with the Knights of Labor in this 
city is the International Working People’s 
Association, which will give the Knights of 
Labor their moral support, and, if necessary, 
material aid. Both organizations are said to 
be in close communion, and will act in con- 
cert in any emergency that may arise. The 
numerical strength of the International 
Working People’s Association has been 
greatly underestimated, from the fact that 
they do not care to let their exact number be 
known. In the various groups of the order 
are included something like 10,000 members 
in this state and Illinois alone, In this city 
and close vicinity are probably 20,000 men 
who are members of organizations directly 
upholding the strikers of District Assembly 
No, 101. H 


GEO. T. SMITH'S RECENT UNPLEASANT EX- 
PERIENCE. 

Concerning the arrest of Mr. Geo. T. Smith 
at Toronto, on Wednesday last, we find the 
following in the Detroit Free Press of the 
19th inst.: 

“There are few if any men in the state of 
Michigan more widely known than George 
T’. Smith, of Jackson, In his manufacturing 
establishments in Michigan and Canada he 
employs over 700 men,.and the product of his 
workshops is known in all civilized quarters 
of the globe where wheat is ground into 
flour. It is not, therefore, greatly to be won- 
dered at if a good deal of excitement is 
caused when such a prominent man is ar- 
rested on the charge of perjury. W. J. Kin- 
mont, of the Union mill, Detroit, was called 
to Toronto last Wednesday when Mr. Smith 


was arrested, and returned home on Friday, | 


after the examination before the Toronto 
police justice had been completed. 
“<The story of the trouble between Mr. 


Smith and Benjamin Barter is a rather long | 


one,’ said Mr. Kinmont to a reporter of the 
Free Press, ‘Away back in 1871 a Frenchman 
named La Croix got the idea of a purifier out 
of a French book and tried to make it work. 
He failed in this and finally threw it aside. 
After the work had been abandoned by La 
Croix, Smith took it up, and by making some 
improvements, succeeded in making the 
purifier practicable. He first operated it in 


Christian’s mill in Minneapolis, and after a! 


few months built more machines and set 
them up in Pillsbury’s mill. By this time 
some of the flour from Christian’s mill 
reached New York. It immediately at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. The flour 
was far superior to that produced by the old 
methods. Millers at once became interested 
and flocked to Minneapolis to see how the 
flour was produced. At first they were not 
admitted to the mills, but finally they were 
permitted to see the purifier at work. About 
this time Barter, who was a millwright in 
the employ of Bean, Bangs & Co., of Fari- 
bault, Minn., went to Minneapolis, and, in 
company with Mr. Bean, was shown through 
the Pillsbury mill, where they saw the ma- 
chine in operation. Now, it’s right here 
that the perjury case commences. Mr. Smith 
claims that he showed Barter through the 
mill, while Barter swears that he did not. 
All the evidence in the cases that were after- 
ward tried goes to show that Smith did show 
Barter through. Well, after Barter and Bean 
had seen the machine working they went to 
a shop near by and saw some of the machines 
in course of construction. They then went 
home, and Barter commenced the manu- 
facture of a machine similar to Smith’s, only 
having two sieves instead of one. By this 
device he expected to evade Smith’s patent. 
I was engaged in milling in New York state 
at this time, and started for Minneapolis like 
the rest to see the new purifier. I was ad- 
vised to stop off on the way and see Barter’s 
machine, which I did. The machine was 
only partly completed. Barter admitted 
that he had seen Smith’s machine, but 
claimed that he was building a better one. 
He did not claim to be the inventor. He, 


‘with Mr. Bean’s recommendation, advised 
me to take him to New York state, where he 
would engage in the manufacture of purifiers. 
I then went to Minneapolis and saw Smith’s 
machine, I was much pleased with it.. This 
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was in February. In May following, Barter 
called at our mill on his way from Washing- 
ton, where he had been getting out patents, 
and wanted to supply us, but we preferred to 
deal with the inventor, and would have noth- 
ing todo with him. Shortly after this Smith 
concluded to sell his machines to the public. 
He began manufacturing and selling the 
machines all over the country, They were 
in great demand, for by their use the value 
of flour was advanced $1 per barrel. He had 
several law suits with Barter, and succeeded 
at last in beating him in the highest courts in 
the land.’ 

“Barter then went to Canada, but Smith 
had patented his machine there also, and 
about 1875 he had a law suit with Barter and 
beat him in the highest Canadian courts.’ 

‘Later, in another suit, the validity of 
the Smith patents was affirmed in a decision 
rendered by the judiciary committee of the 
Queen’s Privy Council in London. It was | 
during this case that the alleged perjury was 
committed. Smith swore that he had shown 
Barter through the mill at Minneapolis. 
Barter claims that this was perjury, that 
Smith did not show him through the mill. 
He, however, admits that he was shown 
through, and that he did not know Smith at 
the time. The evidence at the time of the 
trial went to show that Smith was right. 
Now here’s the question: If Smith com- 
mitted perjury ten years ago, why didn’t 
Barter have him arrested then? He swore 
yesterday that he hadn’t seen Smith since 
the trial. I know better. Hesaw Smith and 
talked with him several times during Smith’s 
case against Goldie & McCulloch, of Gault. 
I saw them talking together myself. In 1884 
or 1885 the Toronto Board of Trade called a 
convention of Canadian millers to meet at 
Toronto and see about making terms with 
Smith. Barter attended and Smith addressed 
the meeting. Stiil he swears that he had not 
seen Smith since the time the alleged perjury 
was committed. It looks exactly as if Barter 
wanted to humiliate Smith by having him 
arrested when he could get no redress. The 
case was tried yesterday, and the justice said 
that Barter had no case at all. He would 
have thrown it out of court but for the im- 
portance of the previous case. ‘The fact that 
Smith only had to give $200 bail and was not 
even asked to give bonds for that amount, 
shows what little importance the Toronto 
justice attaches to the evidence against 
him.’” 

In addition to the above we learn that the 
Smith Co. have for some time had suits pend- 
ing against W. & J. G. Greey, of Toronto, for 
infringement, in which a vast amount of 
evidence has been taken both in Canada and 
Europe, and the cases nearly prepared for 
submittal. The unsatisfactory nature of 
the defendant’s testimony led them to make 
overtures to Mr. Smith early last week for a 
settlement out of court, and it was at their 
solicitation that he went to Toronto toconfer 
with them on this subject. Immediately on 
his arrival he was arrested as above men- 
tioned. An offer was made him by the inter- 
ested parties after his arrest to not only 
“arrange” that matter, but also settle the 
infringement suits, which was promptly re- 


jected. 


We will send the U.S. Miller and American 
Miller for one year for $1.50. 


WATER IN BREAD, 

‘Translated from the Austro-Hungarian Mueller. 

A local police court in Wurtemberg, aiming 
at the prohibition of the sale of bread not 
perfectly baked and containing too much 
water, recently addressed the royal chamber 
of trade and commerce asking what methods 
should be employed to test the amount of 
water contained in bread, and the probable 
cost of employing those methods. The 
answer received from the authorities was 
published by Herr Alett in Wurtemberg, and 
we present it herewith to our readers. After 
stating that not even a quantitative analysis 
would decide the exact amount of water con- 
tained in bread, that the proportion might be 
obtained by drying out the bread, whereby 
the loss of weight would measure the water 
lost, and that, for a decision as to the good- 
ness of the bread, the détermination of the 
amount of water in the crumb when sepa- 
rated from the crust would be valuable, the 
following things were designated as neces- 
sary: 

1. A scale capable of weighing 200 grams 
and of accurately weighing one-tenth of a 
gram. Such scales may be obtained of the 
gaugers. 

2. A drying room or air-bath, 25 centi- 
meters deep, built of copper, which may be 
obtained of mechanics for about 30 marks. 

8. A thermometer which registers over 100 
degrees Celsius, costing two and a half 
marks. 

4. A gas lamp for heating the air-bath, 
costing with the necessary gas connections 
four marks, and an iron chimney costing 30 
pennies. From these figures it appears that 
the entire necessary apparatus will cost about 
87 marks. 

The determination of the proportion of 
water is accomplished in this way: Out of 
the center of the loaf of bread a piece is cut 
in a vertical direction, and this is divided 
into equal parts. A fourth part of these, 
from which the crust has been separated and 
the-crumb of which is weighed, is devoted to 
the water-test. The crumbs to be dried 
should weigh at least 50 grams, and it is 
better to take 100 grams. The weighed bits 
of bread are placed in the air-bath on a floor 
raised about five centimeters from the floor 
of the bath, with a paper underneath, and 
the thermometer is so suspended in the 
chamber that its bulb is suspended among 
the crumbs of bread. If the bulb of the 
thermometer were placed higher than the 
crumbs, the instrument would show a lower 
temperature than that surrounding the 
crumbs. ‘Then the lamp is lighted and placed 
under the bath, and the flame is so regulated 
that the thermometer rises slowly and aftera 
few hours registers only 100 degrees Celsius. 
A little practice will enable the investigator 
to so regulate the flame that the temperature 
shall remain between 100 and 110 degrees 
Celsius, in order to perfectly vaporize the 
water in the bread.. When it appears that 
the water has been expelled, the bread should 
be taken from the box and weighed after 
cooling. Then it should be again placed in 
the box and subjected for a half hour to a 
temperature of 100 to 110 degrees, and this 
operation should be repeated so long as 
diminution of weight is perceptible. The 
loss of weight answers to the water contained 
in the bread and may be easily reckoned in 
per cent.—Dominion Milling News. 
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THE WHEAT PLANT AND ITS FLOWERS. 

In an article in the Contemporary Review on 
western wheat crops, Dr. Paley discusses the 
causes why we only get some 12 or 15 bushels 
for every one we sow, instead of from 150 to 
300 bushels, as is theoretically possible. In- 
cidentally he refers to another matter of im- 
portance relating to the fertilization of the 
wheat plant, saying there is a popular idea 
about the wheat plant which is entirely er- 
roneous. It is thought that if high winds 
prevail while the wheat is in flower, the an- 
thers, which are then seen dangling from the 
ears, will be blown off, and the grain will 
not set through the loss of the pollen. Year 
after year we see this statement made in 
agricultural journals and corn reports, and 
80 sensitive is the corn market that even the 
price of wheat may be affected by adverse 
reports on thishead. But the fact is, these 
anthers, when protruded, have already per- 
formed the office of impregnation, which 
takes place within the closed glumes. The 
“flowers” seen hanging down are exhausted 
anthers, and wholly useless. If a storm were 
to blow every one of them away, there would 
not be a grain less in the crop. 

Mr. Darwin’s discovery, that Nature for 
the most part effects cross-fertilization, 
either by the wind or by the agency of in- 
sects, may, perhaps, like other new theories, 
be pressed somewhat too far. There are two 
facts which go far to prove that wheat (and 
the same is probably true of many others of 
the Gramnee is really self-impregnated. 
One fact is, that the ovary—i. e., the young 
seed—is enclosed in a double sheath (the 
chaff of the ripe seed), which is tightly 
closed except for a moment when the ex- 
pended anther is protruded; and the other 
fact is, that in favorable seasons all the 
grains in one ear are fertilized and matured. 
Now, if the pollen reached them only froma 
dust cloud so to call it, and was air-dispersed, 
like that from Scotch firs and yew-trees, 
neither of these facts could take place. 
Subtle as pollen dust is, and very small as is 
the quantity necessary for fertilization, it 
could only find its way into a few of the 
closed glumes, and there would always be a 
great preponderance of barren -ears. 

The following interesting experiment 
seems conclusive. I have often tried it, and 
always with exactly the same result: 

“Gather halfa dozen green wheat ears from 
a plant which is just beginning to flower, 
and keep them for an hodr or two ina warm 
room in a glass of water. You may then 
watch the anthers in succession in the very 
act of being protruded through the tips of 
the glumes, which open just a little to let the 
thread-like filament hang out, and then im- 
mediately close up tightly. To actually see 
this gaping of the glooms, you must keep a 
very close and minute observation, Then 
cut off from the ear one of the green seed- 
cases, which appear next about to flower. 
Remove the ovary with its three stamens and 
feathery double pistil, and lay these organs 
on a piece of glass. Breathe on them gently, 
and you will see the anthers burst with a 
kind of spasmodic motion, scattering the 
pollen partly on the pistil, to which, as a 
magnifying glass will show, it adheres in 
minute globules, partly on the glass. But 
when the spurting takes place only within 
the glumes, the pollen must be confined to 
the cavity which contains the pistil and its 


numerous stigmas, unless, which is possible, 
some few grains escape when the empty an- 
ther is protruded. 

Immediately after the bursting of the an- 
thers the filament becomes restless and be- 
gins to move. Contrary to the usual nature 
of this organ in plants, it is elastic, and you 
may watch it increasing to the length cf 
about half an inch, carrying with it, as it 
creeps on the grass, the now empty and use- 
less anthers. 

The point of the observation is to prove 
that the filament does not expand till after 
the discharge of the pollen, and, therefore. 
that the anthers when exposed to sight, or 
when we say ‘“‘wheat is in flower,” are ex- 
pended. They may be pulled off by hand as 
they appear, and yet all the grains in the ear 
will be just as perfect. Consequently, the 
fear of high winds “blowing off the bloom” 
is wholly baseless. 

This exceptional elasticity of the filament 
is a wonderful fact. Its purpose is to make 
room within the narrow seed-case, for the 
enlarged grain by ejecting the used-up organs 
of the inflorescence. Occasionally, in a ripe 
wheat-ear, you will find they have not been 
got rid of, but lie shrivelled and crushed up 
within the glumes. 

Years ago, when [ was making careful ob- 
servations into the phenomena of corn-grow- 
ing, I used to watch in a cornfield, on a sun- 
ny day, the momentary process of the open- 
ing of the glumes for the extrusion of the 
anthers. I compared it to the opening and 
shutting of an oyster shell. My readers, 
however, must be warned that very close 
watching and very sharp sight are necessary 
for actually seeing the operation, which is 
slight, and almost momentary. 

Though botanists will, perhaps, insist that 
it is a heresy in science to regard the wheat 
plant as “cleistogam,”’ or fertilized solely 
within its own enclosure, 1 must maintain 
that all my observations have led to that 
conclusion. And if windy weather is in 
some way injurious to wheat, in the flower- 
ing stage, and causes it to yield in the 
threshing less than was expected, the reason 
must be this: that wind and cold and wet, 
very commonly accompany each other in an 
English summer, whereas warmth and a 
quiet atmosphere during the month of June 
are favorable to the development of the pol- 
len tubes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘THE Glasse of Time, in the First and Second Age. 
Divinely handled by Thomas Peyton, of Lincolnes 
Inn, Gent, Seen and allowed. London: Printed by 
Bernard Alsop for Lawrence Chapman, and are to be 
sold at his shop over against Staple Inn, 1620. Now 
re-printed in a neat yolume, Long Primer type, 
bound in fine cloth, gilt top, beveled boards. Price, 
50 cents. John B. Alden, New York, publisher. 

OGiLvie's POPULAR READING.—We have just re- 
ceived a copy of Number Twenty-seven of Ogilvie's 
Popular Reading—price only %0 cents—containing 
nine stories—all complete. J.S. Ogilvie & Co., pub- 
lishers, 31 Rose St., New York. 

CENTURY AND Sv, NICHOLAS.—Mrs, Frances H. Bur- 
nett, the novelist, has written a serial story for St. 
Nicholas, culled ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” the hero of 
which is a boy-character who is as new as he is de- 
lightful. The story was begun in the present volume 
of St. Nicholas and will run through the year. Mrs. 
Burnett is at work on a new novel for The Century. 

A HANDSOME Catalogue has just been issued by the 
Case Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, 0, Millers 
should send for a copy. 


READ CAREFULLY, FOR IT IS OF GREAT 
INTEREST TO ALL MILLERS THAT ARE 
GRINDING GRAIN FOR FARMERS.—The un- 
dersigned has been to considerable expense 
and careful study to get up an Exchange 
Table for the use of millers who are doing 
custom or exchange business; a great num- 
ber of so-called tavles have been put on the 
market, and we have failed up to this time to 
see one thatis of any practical use. We have 
thus been stimulated in getting up one that is 
of practical use, as it tells you at one glance 
how much flour as well as feed to give for 
any amount of wheat (from five pounds up 
to any number of bushels). No matter what 
the grade of wheat is, it shows at once how 
much flour and feed (toll deducted) the far- 
mer is entitled to, A boy that can read, can 
exchange any grist as well as an experienced 
miller, and the proprietor is always sure of his 
allowance of tell and the farmer is satisfied 
every time. We are practical millers and 
have used this table in our mill to the entire 
satisfaction of allconcerned. Our neighbor 
millers have all got one in daily use and are 
well pleased, as it saves time and perplexing 
figures. Itis printed with nice, plain type, 
and is only 9x10 inches in size, can be framed 
and hung up, and will last a life time. 

Will be mailed to any address in U.S. and 
Canada on receipt of one dollar, and if par- 
ties are not entirely satisfied, the money will 
be returned. Yours Respectfully, 


Porrer & Huntineron, 
Props. Barton Roller Mills, 
Barton, Washington Co., Wis. 


We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the above circular. We have ex- 
amined the table and believe it to be the 
most practicable table ever gotten up. Every 
miller should send for one, Epiror. 


A BARGAIN! 


Ina Wisconsin town of 3000. A water power 
Flour and Feed Mill with all the custom she 
can handle; no opposition; Dwelling House 
and Ice House (filled, 450 tons), all in the best 
of order. One man can run the business. 
Realized in 1885 frora tolls $870, ice $728, not- 
withstanding the last three months the mill 
was practically closed on account of ill 
health. Will sacrifice the whole for $8000. 
Address “BARGAIN”, care UNITED STATES 
MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BIRGE & SMITH, 


PRACTICAL 


Millwrights, 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES MADE 
YOR ALL KINDS OF 


MILLWORK, MACHINERY, &c. 


AND, GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS. 


Eur. East Water and Knapp Sts., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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CAWKER'’S 
American Flour Millet Mill Furnishers Directory 


==FOR 1886,==—__—_ 


Is NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. In compiling this book it has been our aim 
to give the correct address of all firms or persons owning flouring mills in the 
United States and Dominion of Canada; to state wherever we have succeeded in 
obtaining reliable information, whether steam or water power is used; to give 
the capacity of mills in barrels of flour per day of 24 hours; to state whether 
millstones or rollers or both are used; to state whether cornmeal, buckwheat 
fiour, rye flour or oat meal are made as a specialty, and finally to indicate by a 
sign whether the party opposite whose name it is placed is rated to be worth 
$10,000 or more. We have also added a list of LEADING MILLWRIGHTS in 
almost every state and territory, and a list of the PRINCIPAL FLOUR BROK- 
ERS, FLOUR EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS in various parts of the United 
States, Canada and Europe. MILLERS will find this a very valuable feature, 
worth many times the cost of the book to them. The SPECIAL points: of in- 
formation in this Directory are in most cases obtained from DIRECT CORRES- 
PONDENCE. The Directory is published in pocket-book form, size of page 
about 4 inches by 7'/, those for pocket use by commercial travelers being 
printed on French folio paper, thin, light and strong, and those for office use 
on elegant book paper. All copies are strongly and handsomely bound. In 
ordering, specify which kind you desire. PRICE, single copy, $10.00; three 
copies, $25.00. No deviation can or will be made from these prices. 

Flour Dealers, Millers, Mill-furnishers, Insurance Companies, Transporta- 
tion Companies, etc., and their traveling agents will find this a most valuable 
book to have for constant reference. We will send this Directory by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the World on receipt of price. Order now while the 
work is new, and secure immediate benefit therefrom. Address all communi- 
cations, and make all Checks, P. O. Orders, etc., payable to 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


PUBLISHER, 


424 Grand Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HE 


LER. 


MACHINE BAKERIES IN AUSTRALIA, 


The following extract from the South Aus- 
tralian Advertiser is interesting: 

MACHINE BAKERY INAUSTRALIA.—Messrs. 
W. Menz & Co., the well-known bread and 
biscuit bakers, of Wakefield street, Adelaide, 
have just imported one’of Pfleider’s dough- 
mixing machines, and are consequently ena- 
bled to place the bread before their custom- 
ers without being kneaded by hand, as has 
heretofore been the general practice. Messrs. 
Menz’s premises occupy fully half an acre,and 
are most roomy and spacious. There four 
ovens, each 12 by 15 feet, and every accommo- 
dation is provided for cooling the bread and 
packing it in the delivery carts. The firm, 
in addition to turning out avery large quan- 
tity of bread, manufacture biscuits of all 
kinds. One of Vicker’s large biscuit-cutting 
and stamping machines, is used, and the bis- 
cuits are thoroughly dried in a large drying- 
room situated over the oven. The motive 
power of the machinery is supplied by a12-h.p. 
gasengine. The new kneading machine is 
found to be most useful in mixing and knead- 
ing dough required for the biscuits. 


A Seotch correspondent forwards the fol- 
lowing abstract from the Sydney (New South 
Wales) Zvening News, for which we give space 
with pleasure. We learn thatthe greatest dif- 
ficulty the Australian bakers encounter in 
business is to obtain sound yeast. There the 
town bakers have always relied on local 
brewers; and whileitis admitted that science 
has improved Australian(beer it is not so with 
the yeast, which, it is asserted, is becoming | 
moreand more worthless for bread fermenta- 
tion. Various causes are assigned for 
this which need not be described. Colonial 
bakers should throw brewery yeast aside and 
make their own; either a patent—so called— 
of malt and hops, or a flour barm from red 
winter flour, similar to Scotch ‘ Parisian 
Barm.”’ Fora hot climate we would prefer 
a yeast from pure malt and hops only. 

‘For several years bread-making by steam 
machinery has made great progress. The 
bread and pastry of nearly all'the large bakers 
and pastry-cooks in London is made entirely 
by machinery. Itis a matter of regret that 
these improvements have not been more 
widely adopted inthis countiy. Uptoaweek 
or two ago there were only two steam bake- 
ries in this colony, and they are in Sydney. 
About a fortnight since Mr, J. G. Purves, a 
well-known master baker of Sydney, started a 
new steam bakery at his establishment in St. 
John’s Road, Glebe. The plant includes one 
of Thomson’s celebrated mixing and knead- 
ing machines, a Baker’s patent sifting 
machine, and a Baker’s patent potato pulper 
and refrigerator. These machines are all 
connected with one another by shafts and 
pulleys, and are driven by steam which is 
generated by an Otto gas engine of 34 horse- 
power. These machines may all be worked 
simultaneously or separately. Each of them 
effect a wonderful improvementin the quality 
and cleanliness of the bread, and at the same 
time effects an enormous saying of labor. By 
means of the sifter the flour is freed from all 
foreign particles, even to the fluff which wears 
off the inside of the sack in the course of 
handling, the thoroughness of the process 
being shown by the fact that it eliminates 


from every sack of flour two and three hand- 
fuls of fine fluffy tow, which would otherwise 


have passed’into the kneading trough, and | from dirt or dust—whieh, Under the old sys- 
thence into the customer’s stomach, From} tem, would have necesitated two men’s hard 
the sifter, which is fixed above the kneading 


trough, the flour can be delivered directly into 
this latter and theJrate of delivery regulated 
as required. The kneading apparatus is a 
half cylinder, composed of galvanized iron 
ends and wroughtiron plates, and is adjusted 
with a differential motion and reversing 
and double action. Inside the:cylinder are 
two sets of broad flat iron prongs, set on to 
axles which revolve in the manner above 
described. The advantages of this arrange- 
ment are manifest. The hand, clean or 
unclean, never touches the flour until it has 
been made into dough, ready to be placed in 
the oven in the form of loaves. In addition 
to this the dough is better worked up than 
under the hand process, making the texture 
firmer, and thereby producing a lighter and 
more blocked loaf. As regards the potato 
pulper and refrigerator, this is a very ingeni- 
ous contrivance for making the ferment used 
by bakers. It consists of a cylinder, inside of 
which is placedja fine sieve, close to the sur- 
face of which are revolving prongs and pren- 
ers, Which smash up the potatoes into a fine 
pulp and squeeze it through the sieve, leaving 
behind all the skins and refuse, of which too 
much found their way into the bread under 
the dld system. In warm weather the pulp 
can be forced through a refrigerator, whereby 
its rapid fermentation isjinduced, and much 
valuable time saved. Thus economy, quality 
and cleanliness are secured, The whole of 
the arrangements are thorough and complete. 
Attached to the two ovens are a couple of 
Baker’s patent pyrometers, by which the heat 
of the ovensis ascertained and regulated, and 
thereby sodden or burned bread avoided. 
The bakehouse itself is light, airy and well 
ventilated, and its coolness and cleanliness 
have been largely enhanced by the laying 
down of a tile floor. The store-rooms are 
large, well-stocked with the best qualities of 
flours from all the colonies, conveniently sit- 
uated and well arranged. In fact the whole 
plant constitutes a model bakery, embodying 
as it does, every modern scientific improve- 
ment, A considerable capital has been 
expended by Mr. Purves in importing this 
machinery direct from London, and in ereet- 
ing new buildings to contain it. There is 
every evidence of intelligent enterprise, and 
there can hardly be a doubt that its success 
will prove that bread-making by steam 
machinery, in a proper locale, is much more 
profitable and more congenial to the progress- 
ive spirit of the age than the crude processes 
of earlier days.” 

BREAD-MAKING By STEAM.—At the bakery 
premises of Mr. J. G. Purves, Forest Lodge, 
an ingenious and recently-invented system 
of bread-making by steam power was com- 
menced yesterday afternoon. The proprietor, 
at a cost of considerably over $500, lately 
imported one of ‘Thomson’s differential 
motion reversing and double-action dough- 
mixing andkneading machines. So elaborate 
a title explains the intention of the patent 
amply. Of its actual working and effect suf- 
fice it to say that, in the presence of about a 
dozen master bakers and visitors from Sydney 
and elsewhere, after the gas apparatus by 
which the machinery is worked had been 
set going, everything worked without a 
hitch. In from six to seven minutes, a 
“dough” was made—noiselessly, and free 


work for forty minutes. A patent sifter 
and potato-pulper form part of the plant— 
both very ingeniously and economically con- 
trived. By means of the former, in particular, 
the flour undergoes a system of absolute puri- 
fication, so much so that from a ‘“‘cake” of 
the finest refined brands nearly half a hat- 
ful of a substance resembling engineers’ 
waste—the wear and tear of sacking, &.— 
was collected, which, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, must have passed into the trough 


u ALE EADIE to the naked eye.—Sydney Her- 
au, 


| We will send Harper’s Weekly and the U. 
|S. Miller for one year for $4.10. 


THE TEACHING OF MILLING. 

| The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Col- 
| lege, like others of a similar nature, provides 
a carefully conducted system of agricultural 
experiments, and a practical course of in- 
struction on machine making. If the manu- 
facture of flour could be brought into the 
curriculum, it would form as interesting and 
useful a line of investigation as any that 
could be undertaken. There are more new 
ideas being brought forth in flour milling 
just now than in any other line of industry. 
Take the experiments of Homer Baldwin for 
the direct purification of flour, and this one 
idea constitutes not only a plan different 
from that now in practice, but may possibly 
be the starting point of radical changes in 
existing methods. An institution having no 
other object but the improvement of ma- 
chinery and practice, and with no interest in 
the selling of such machinery or its products, 
ought at least to be of interest equal to any 
whose aim it is to benefit industries of no 
greater consequence than flour milling; very 
elaborate experiments are being constantly 
made under State assistance to test the feed- 
ing value of mill products, yet no considera- 
tion is paid to the production of such pro- 
ducts other than the growing of the grain 
and its final consumption, its preparation for 
food uses not being considered. Some of the 
colleges, like Cornell, which give a practical 
course of study in the useful arts, and which 
have at the same time ample means for any 
purpose of investigation, might take up the 
subject of flour milling with advantage to all 
concerned.— Millers’ Review. 


We will send you a copy of ‘‘ Leffel’s Con- 
struction of Mill-dams, and Bookwalter’s 
Millwright and Mechanic,” and ‘‘The U. 8. 
Miller” for one year for $1.30. Don’t miss it. 


Preserve Your Gopies 


—OF THE— 


UNITED STATES MILLER 


—IN. AN— 


Emerson Binder 


‘This Binder is suitable for holding the copies of the UsrTmD 
STaTEes MILLER for two or more years; is of the Paper’s 
size, and is strongly nade, Price ls only Biaghty Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, Address, 


“UNITED STATES MILLER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hy 


£2) Down With High Prices | 


80 TO 70 PER CENT. OFF 
| ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT ARTICLES 


Sold Direct to Consumers. 


The “Little Detective,” $8.00 


L. D, Postal gives Postage in CENTS, 
‘Weighs from 34 oz. to 25 1bs. 


FAMILY SOALES, 240 lbs., 85. 
Platform Scales, $i to $20. 


Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools, 


Farmers’ Porge, $10. 
Forge and Kit of Tools, 825. 
Farmers can do odd 
and money, Anyils, 


‘WAGON SCALES. 


Only manufacturers in America 
using nothing but the best of Engliah 
Steel for bearings of all Scales: 
2-Ton (6x12) 840. 

‘ 3-Ton (7x13) 850. 

‘ 4-Ton (8x14) $60. 
Beam Box and Brass B: 


~ ey Drawers, Cloth: 
{1 Hardware Spec! 


SAFES OF ALL SIZES. 


No, 4, weight 1,100 Ibs., 50. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


PRICES REDUCED 
FROM 865 TO $18. 


bi ing ® full set of latest. im- 
Proved Attachments, War 
ranted perfect. Save money. 

Send for Circulars. 


Chicago Scale Co., 


151 S.Jefferson St.,Chicago, I. 
GOODRICH 
PASSENGER - STEAMERS 


TWICE DAILY EACH WAY 
——BETWEEN—— 


Milwaukee & Chicagu. 


Fare to Chicago $2 less than by railroad night trains, 
and $1 less than by day trains. 


Chicago and Racine Line. 


Leave. Arrive. 
Milwaukee.. 780 a.m. | At Milwankee 5:00 a. m. 
Milwaukee. . 300 p.m. | At Milwaukee 5:00 p. m. 


Fare to Chicago Only $2. 
Round Trips, $ 3-60, meals and berths iuoluded. 


Sure connections at Chicago with all. M. trains for 
all points East, South and Southwest. 


Sheboygan & Manitowoc Line. 
Daily, except Mondays. 
Leave, Arrive. 
Milwaukee........’ 7:00 &. m. | At Milwaukee 6:00 p. m. 


Manistee és Ludington Line. 
Daily, leave 7 Pp. M., except Saturdays. 


Saginaw & Bay Oity Line, Daily except Saturdays. 


feaye Ata ‘ manure: 

Milwaukee........’ 7:00p.m, | At waukee..6:00 a.m. 

Makin, close sotinections at Ludington with F & P. 

M. R, R. for Saginaw, Bay City, Detroit, and all points 
in Northern Michigan and all points East. 


Wierport é F'ranicfort Line. 
Leave Milwaukee daily at 7 Pp. M., except Saturday. 


Kewaunee & Ahnapee Line. 
Leave Milwaukee Tuesdays, Thursdaye and Sat- 
urdays, at 7 A. M. 


Menominee & Sturgeon Bay Line. 
‘Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturduys at 7 A. M. 
Green Bay & Escanaba Line. 

Leave Milwaukee Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays at 7A M., toucting at Occonto, Menominee, 
Sturgeon Bay Depere, and making close connections 
with railroad at Escanaba for Nezaunee, Ishpeming, 
Quinnesec, Norway, and all Leke Superior points. 


G, HURSON, Secretary and Agent. 
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THE BATES CHAMPION 


Rapid «Grain: Dryer! 


FOR RAPIDITY, SATISFACTORY RESULTS AND THOROUGHNESS 
UNEQUALED! 


Got tho Bost; the3Best is Ohoapest. No Parch, Shrivol, Discoloration or other evidence 
of Artificial Drying. 


The grain is dried at the rate of about 3,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low 
temperature used insuring eveness and uniformity. The capacity, however, can be increased in proportion 
to power and space afforded, these la ter being the only limit. In addition to drying evenly, the operations 
of the very dry air, peculiar to this machine, remove from the grain any slight odor from’ sweat or heat, 
and put if in condition to grade. The air used is a prepared air, and has all the varied degrees of low 
temperature necessary. Dump grain made as rules of inspection require, or as dry even. as old grain. 
Thus the BATES’ !) RYER js the most perfect as well as rapid dryer extunt. It is beyond question The 
Champion Grain Dryer. Absolutely sale against fire, 

New Corn can be made to grade immediately by the BATES’ © MPION RAPID GRAIN DRYER} 
Corn of present cro All over the country, is too damp to grade, and likely to be thus for 
months to come and can only be m © grade by artificial means. The BATES’ DRYER is the only 
dryer that can dry the Grain in large quantities at trifling cost, naturally, and not show parch, shrivel, or 
other evidence of artificial drying: the drying by this method being precisely that accomplished by a 
natural dry atmosphere, only that the machine accomplishes ina very brief space of time what would 
ordinarily require months. It is not necessary by this process to dry out any more moisture than wi!l bring 
the gral up to the desired grade. 

Jryers for grains of all kinds. including Brewers’ Grains, cotton seed, flax, and grass seeds, glucose 
refuse, Also for “hosphates, Starch, Glue, Fruit, Lamber, Shingles, and Veneering, Hides, 
Leather, Hair, Moss, Wool, otc. 

THE BAtlS' FERTILIZER © RV' Raaccomplishes about three times the work accomplished by any 
of its competitors with about o uarter of the steam. Besides grinding and drying the offal, this dryer 
delivers it cold and ready for imm 

The ex of drying by this me 
other. Machines are compac’ peri 


smallest possible cost, which is below that of any 
en will be sent to set them up and instruct as te 
operating. ™ For further particulars addre: 


J. BATES, 
P. 0. BOX 685. 189 La Salle St., Room 73 Calumet Bd’g, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ar: Not 


ComMoN (ear 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION | 


Gaennnn,0| 


(Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


To Preserve Iron and Keop Boilers and Flues from Scaling, uso 


#H, P. GRAVES’ BOILER PURGER.* 


demonstrated that a scale one-sixteenth of an inch thick on a Boiler will require 
ra eee eccetual than a clean Boiler, while a scale one-fourth of an inch thick will require sixt; 
per cent. more fuel. The scale is ‘anon-conductor of heat, and its formation in Boilers js general torous 
the United States, more especially in the lime and alkali districts, and enough attention has not been pal 
to keeping Boilers free from accumulations. aye Gap of fuel Zoy sieams puEpOSES isanimportent itera, one 

is direction should receive due considera: + 

PURGE SE EO eee a best made: Firat. ‘hat it will remove the scale from any Boiler, and, y ite con- 
tinued use, will keep it from forming. Srcond.—That it will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Oras aks nor 
foam the water, nor injure the water for Arinkng PUrKnees Tt is easy to use, being in a liquid sores) se 
be put directly into the Boiler, through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by Force ump, OF nt eo 
Tanke Third.—That by its use, from fifteen to forty per cent. can be xaved in the cost of fuel, besides the ex- 
pense of putting in new flues every one or two years. Address, for prices, etc,, to 


H. P. GRAVES, 


CHICAGO, 255 South Canal St. MILWAUKEE, 348 Virginia St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 327 Hennepin Ave. DETROIT, 36 Jefferson Ave. 


(Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


TSR cea Te he ONT ore PAR EDR ae RE 
THE UNITED 


mest 


STATES 


MILLER, 


OUR COMMERCE WITH ENGLAND. 


After all, this country is not doing nearly 
as badly in her commercial relations with 
other parts of the world as some free traders 
would have us think. A statement furnished 
the Department of State, by one of the Gov- 
ernment officials abroad, shows that, in spite 
of the fact that Great Britain is especially a 
manufacturing country, whose avowed object 
is to supply the world, she only manages to 
get out of the United States for her produc- 
tions about one-third as much as the United 
States gets from her inalike manner. The 
imports into the United Kingdom from the 
United States in 1884 amounted to $431,392,- 
705, @ decrease of $64,802,095. The imports 
to the United States for the same period 
amounted to $168,692,665, a decrease of $16,- 
969, 865. While the difference in the diminu- 
tion of trade between the countries was $44,- 
832,230 in favor of that Kingdom, the balance 
of trade was $267,700,000 in favor of the 
United States. The principal falling off in 
the English exports in question occurred in 
wrought and unwrought metals, cottons, 
varthen and china ware, machinery, wearing 
apparel, skins and furs, chemicals and dye 
stuffs, hardware and cutlery, cement and 
animals. The principal increase was in silk 
manufactures, telegraph apparatus, wool, 
paper and rags. The principal falling off in 
the English imports from the United States 
Was $45,572,900 in corn, grain and flour. The 
chief increase was insugar, copper and hops. 
The fact is of encouraging significance that 
the United States maintained the large 
percentage of former years in the aggregate 
exports of grain, flour and cotton. It is be- 
lieved from present indications that the 
record of the current year will be in all re- 
spects an improvement on 1884, 


THE CALIFORNIA FLOUR TRADE. 


The following statement relative to the 
flour trade we find in the San Francisco Alta: 

‘The total demand for California flour, both 
for export and home consumption, is about 
1,500,000 barrefs a year, The milling capacity 
of the State has increased so largely since 
1882 that the increased capacity alone would 
more than supply the total demand. The total 
daily capacity of the mills of the State is 
20,000 barrels, which would give an annual 
product for three hundred days in the year of 
6.000,000 barrels, or four times the amount for 
which we have any legitimate demand. ‘Ihe 
actual capacity of the mills, however, is 
reduced by mills running only part time, and 
by other causes, about 50 per cent., so that 
the real product is only about3,000,000 barrels 
50 per cent. of which is in excess of the 
demand, both home and foreign. 


RECENT MILLING PATENTS. 


The following list of Patents relating to willing: 
interests, granted by the U, 8. Patent Office during 
the past month, is specially reported by Stout & 
Underwood, Solicitors of Patents, 66 Wisconsin st., 
Milwaukee, Wis., who will send a copy of any patent 
named to any address for 50 cents: 

Issue OF FEBRUARY 2, 1886—No, 836,155—Device for 
tightening bolting cloth, G. T, Smith, Jackson, Mich. ; 
No, 885,257—Feed mechanism for roller, gri nding mills, 
ete., P, Van Gelder, England; No. 385,220—Wheat 
cleaning and polishing machine, B, Fritsch, Leipsic, 
Germany; No. 386,391—Grinding mill, G. K. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill; No, 885,418—Millstone bush, D, A. 
Beelows, Mulberry, Ga.; No, 835,44—Flour bolt, N. 
W. Holt, Jackson, Mich.; No, 385,543—Flour bolt, G. 
T. Smith, Jackson, Mich, 


ar 
Issuz OF FepRuARY 9, 1886—No. 833,002—Cockle 


separating machine, C. D. Edwards, Albert Lea, 
Minn.; No. 836,573—Pulverizing machine, W. M 
Fuller, New York, and J. J. Hayos, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; 
No. 835,544—Pulverizing machine, W. M. Fuller, New 
York, and J. J. Hayes, Brooklyn, N- Y.; No. 335 642— 
Flour bolt, G.'T, Smith, Jackson, Mich.; No. 85,688— 
Oat hulling machine, J. E. Penner and Dan Brunson, 
Kansas City, Mo.; No. 385,049—Grain measuring ap- 
paratus and sack holder, R, C Livingston, Spring 
Valley, Minn. 


Issun OF Fepruary 16, 1886—No, 436,246—-Grain 
sepnrator, A. Lent, Sleepy Eye, Minn.; No. 836,402— 
Mechanism for extracting steel and iron from grain, 
F. E. Fisher, Detroit, Mich.; No. 886,583—Millstone 
dress, H, E. and ©, W, Sylverster, Marengo, Ill. 


Issue OF FeBRUARY 23, 1886—No. 836,567—Fan tor 
grain separators, J. Hawk, Canton, Ohio; No, 836,655 
Cockle separator, C, A. McCollum and M. Forder, 
Dassell, Minn.; No. $36 755-Grain elevator, M. Q. 
Seeley, Fremont, Neb. 


JIM AS AN ENGINEER. 

Jim’s a good-natured happy-go-lucky; he’s 
served his time in the machine shop, knows 
all about blacksmithing, and as for a station- 
ary engine, why bless your soul, he’s designed 
more than you ever saw. His uncle wasa 
big stockholder in the company, and Jim was 
sent up to make himself generally useful, 
and show the country bumpkins a thing or 
two. 

When he came all the places were full, so 
Jim swept up the shop and did some helping. 
‘To be sure, he leftsome chips under the lathes 
and the bench was not very clean; but you 
know, Jim was an engineer and machinist, 
and not a roustabout. 

At last business, picked up, and Jim was 
set to work running the engine nights, Then 
he was in his glory. First he thought the 
globe valve on the feed-pipe ought to be shut. 
Of course he forgot to open it when he start- 
ed the pump. Well now you just ought to 
have seen that packing come out, and the 
water squirt over the engine and machinery. 
Jim caught a good mouthful and then left, 
and never stopped till he was out-doors. It 
rather scared him, but in a night or two he 
was ready to try another dodge, 

The pump didn’t leak, but Jim thought it 
needed packing, or anyhow that gland must 
be screwed up, and up it went; and the first 
thing he knew the plunger stopped, stuck 
tighter than adrum, Well,the engine went 
on serenely, and the set screw that was to 
have held the crank cut a nice little groove 
around the shaft. 

Now that valve motion is all out of kilter, 
and needs resetting. So one night while the 
men were at lunch, off comes the steam- 
chest cover, andthe valve is reset. Engine 
starts a little lame, but Jim knows she ,will 
Soon get over that. But pretty soon there is 
arattle, the engine limps worse and worse, 
and then with a final rattle she stops. In- 
vestigation showed a nut off the valve stem, 
it had dropped into a steam port, been blown 
out into the exhaust and up the smoke-stack, 
till it struck the elbow, when it dropped back 
upon the vertical boiler, where it was found 
next day. 

Then Jim thought that perhaps it was not 
the valve after all. The pound must be in 


the eccentric straps, and ’ll just tighten ’em 
up. Well, now, almost before he could put 
that monkey-wrench down on the bench 
there was a loud snap, and a broken eccen- 
tric rod went whirling around with the shaft. 
This time the eccentric and strap were both 
cut and the rod broken, Jim smokes away, 


and says the engine is no good. Manager 
thinks about the same of Jim’s engineering 
qualifications, and gives him a job where he 
won’t have quite so good a chance to raise 
Cain, but Jim was still alive, and didn’t fail 
to let us know it.— Power. 


NONSENSE. 


JeEMs knocks a cup off the mantel, shiver- 
ing it into a thousand fragments. His mis- 
tress, hearing the noise, rushes in and stands 
a moment stupefied by the result of her serv- 
antv’s awkwardness. “Oh,” she cries with 
tears in her eyes, ‘‘my beautiful old Severes!” 

““O,” exclaims Jeems, in a joyous tone, a 
seraphic smile spreading all over his face, ‘I 
was so frightened at first. { thought it was 
something new.”—Paris Figaro. 

SNOOKs was a hard case, buthetook a turn 
about and joined the church, expecting great 
spiritual regeneration from the act. Next day 
he was perambulating his shop ina deep study 
and soliloquizing sotto voce, yet so loud as to 
be overheard by his workmen: ‘I hain’t 
experienced any conversion. I don’t see any 
difference, I don’t feel any change, and — 
it, I don’t believe there is any.” 


AN Irishman caught a bee after it had 
stung him, and, examining it carefully, 
hesaid: ‘Ye dirthy little blaggard, yez been 
sittin’ round till yez worn the seat out of yer 
breeches, and bedad oi’ve found yer knife 
shticken through yer hip-pocket, ye little 
haythen! 


RANSOM. (HEESE.—Uncle Billy Stokes, a 
colored individual from one of the back 
counties in Mississippi, where old-fashioned 
wagons with wooden axles are still in use, 
and where the primitive *‘tar-bucket”’ is part 
of their “running gear,” was in Canton, Miss., 
a few days ago, standing in front of Matt. 
Hiller’s store watching the unloading from 
drays of newly arrived goods. One dray con- 
tained, besides several barrels of groceries, 
anumber of boxes of cheese and a dozen or 
two boxes of patent axle grease. Uncle Bil- 
ly’s eye rested upon the latter, and he 
inquired: 

* Mars. Hiller, what yer ax forone of dem 
little cheeses?’ 

“Only 50 cents, Billy, do you want one?’ 
was Mr, Hiller’s reply. 

“ Wal, yes, boss; but ef I buy de cheese will 
yer fro in de crackers? 

“Of course, I will,” said Mr. Hiller, as he 
handed Uncle Billy a box of the axle grease 
and then passed behind his counter and took 
a handful of crackers from a box and gaye 
them to theold man. 

Uncle Billy then went to the back door of 
the store, and seating himself on an empty 
dry goods box, proceeded to enjoy his lunch. 
He had been there about five minutes when 
Mr. Hiller concluded he would see what pro- 
gress he was making; so, going to the door, 
he saw the old man, with his barlow knife in 
hand, spreading the grease on a cracker, while 
his jaws were vigorously working and his 
mouth and chin covered with crumbs and 


grease. 

** Well, Uncle Billy,” said Mr. Hiller, “how 
do you like your lunch? 

The old man rested his knife on his right 
knee, and drawing a heavy sigh, replied: 

‘* Boss, dem ar crackers are pow’ful good; 
but lor, boss, dis am the. ransomest cheese, 
‘to’ de Lord, I ever tasted.” 
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Practical Books for P ractical 


ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF ALL. 


F you want any books to aid you in your business, consult the following list. If there is any other book you 
want, not on this list, send the title of the book to us with the name of author if possible, and we will supply 


it at publishers’ lowest price, post-paid, to any address in the world. 
enclose 10 cents additional to price of each book. All orders filled promptly. 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter, or Bank Draft on New York, Philadelphia, Chicago or Milwaukee. 


all orders payable to 


Tf you desire books sent by mail REGISTERED, 
Remit by Post Office Money Order, 
Make 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher of the “ United States Miller,” No. 124 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ene eG en! of Mechanism and Machinery of Trans- 
mission: 
Comprising the principles of mechanism, wheels, and anya strength and 
fase ola of shafts, coupling of shafts, and en; ing and disengaging gear. 
iy 


ILLIAM FAIRBAIRN. Beautifully illustra’ by over 150 wood-cuts. In 

one volume, 12m0............ ...e0+ Re depediaget eqisactedd clnetaseseh asses ies $2 50 
American Miller and Millwright’s Assistant. 

By Wm. CArteR Huaues. A new edition, inone volume. 12mo......... $1 50 


Lukin.—The Young Mechanic. 
Practical Carpentry. Containing directions for the use of all kinds of tools, 
and for construction of steam engines and mechanical models, including the 
art of turning in wood and metal. By JOHN LUKIN. Illustrated. 2mo. $1 75 


Lukin.—Amongst Machines. 
Embracing descriptions of the various mechanical appliances used in the 
manufacture of wood, metal, and other substances. 12mo... ........... $175 


Lukin.—The Boy Engineer. 
What they did, and how they did it, With 30 plates. 18mo............... $175 


Leffel.—On the Construction of Mill Dama. 
Comprising also the building of race and reservoir embankments and head 
ites, the measurement of streams, gauging of water supply, etc. By JAMES 
Exerkt & Co. Illustrated by 58 engravings. 1 vol. 8vo...........-.--++++ $1 50 


The Indicator and Dynamometer. 
With their practical applications to the steam engines. By THOMAS J. MAIN, 
M. A. F.R. Ass't Prof. ya Naval College, Portsmonth, and THoMAs BRowN, 
Assoc, Inst. C. E., Chief Engineer R. N., attached to th N. College Lllus- 
trated. From the Fourth London Edition, 8vo $1 50 


Quessions on Subjects Connected with the Marine Steam 

meine. 

An examination paper; with hints for their solution. By THomAs J. MArn, 
Professor of Mathematics, Royal Naval College, and THomas Brown, Chief 
Engineer, R. N. 12mo., cloth $1 50 


The Marine steam Engine. 
Br SROMss J.Matn, F. R. Ass't S. Mathematical Professor at the Royal 
aan Colle, ee 


loator 
+85 00 


‘Mechanics’ (Amateur) Workshop. 
A treatise containing plain and concise directions forthe manipulation of wood 
and metals, including casting, forging, brazing, soldering and carpentry. A 
the author of “The Lathe and its Uses.” Thirdedition. Illustrated. 8vo. $3 


Molesworth’s Pocket Book of Useful Formulz and Mem- 

oranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers. 
By GuILrorp L. MoLesworra, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
lef Resident Engineer of the Ceylon bec Nig eke pre American, from 


the Tenth London Edition. In one volume, full ind in pocket-book. $1 00 


Ny roms New Treatise on Elements of Mechanics, 
hlishing Strict Precision in the Meaning of Dy! penny Terms: ac- 


st 
companied with an Appendix on Duodenal Arithme’ ind Metrology. B. 
_ Some W.Nvsrnom, OB. Mlustratod. BVO... ec scetessesseoe $8 


FeuR ent ne Miller’s, Millwright’s, and Engineer’s 
Beever Paxuertt, llustrated. In one vol. 12mo........ miciasaysacshee $3 00 


The Eractical American Millwright and Miller. sh 
Badvwe faldiug Slateas SOs ee Eee 


Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine. 
For the use of EB rs, Firemen, and Mechanics. A practical work for 
ioRY EpwARps, Mechanical Engineer. Illustrated by 


sixty-three engravi inoluding examples of the most lern engines, 
Third edition, Rnoreaghis: ee with much additional matter. In one 
volume, Imo, 414 pages. ...... ed tastiatcabeensiicicesesaee 


The Practical Steam Engineer’s Guide. 
In the design, construction and management of American Stationary, port- 
able, pumping, and steam fire-engines, boilers, injectors, ete. For the use of 
Engineers, Firemen and Steam Users. By Emory EpwWArps, author of 
“Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine,"’ “Modern American Marine 
Steam-Engines,” etc. Tllustrated by about 100 engravings. In one volume 
of about POSS, IBMO I oie ec ceccseccctocercersssvecosesccsiecccccssece $2 50 


Practical Rules for the Proportions of Modern En- 
gines and Boilers for Land and Marine Purposes. 
By N.P. Boon, Hnginoer. 12M0.. 2.0... oso k cece ccese ccsseeseee sacs: $1 50 


Recent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, 
In its various applications to mines, mills, steain navigation, railways and 


agriculture. Being a aupplement to the “Catechism of the Steam-Engines.”” 
Pal Bourne, C. E. New Edition. With numerous IIlustrations, ay 
lo 


A Practical Treatise on Mechanical Engineering. 
Comprising metallurgy, moulding, casting, forging, tools, workshop, ma- 
chinery, mechanical manipulation. manufacture of steam-engines, etc., etc. 
With an appendix on the analysis of iron and ironores. By FRANCIS CAM- 
PIn., C. E. which are added, Observations on the Construction of Steam 
Boilers and Remarks upon Furnaces used for smoke prevention; with a 
chapter on explosions. By R. Armstrong, C. E., and John Bourne. Rules 
for calculating the change wheels for screws on a turning lathe, and fora 
pheelouting: machine. By J. LA NiccA. Management of steel, includin; 
forging, hardening, tempering, Sunealing, shrinking and expansion. An 
the case-hardening of iron. By G. Epe. 8vo. Illustrated with 29 plates and 
100 wood engravings... $6 00 

The Practical Draug an’s Book o: 
and Machinists and Engineer’ Drawing Companion, 
Forming a complete course of Mechanical Engineering and Architectural 
Drawing. From the French of M. armengata the elder, Prof. of Design io 
the Conservatorie of Arts and Industry, Paris, and MM. Armengaud the 
younger, and Amoroux, Civil Engineers. Rewritten and arranged with ad- 
ditional matter and plates, selections from and examples of the most useful 
and generally employed mechanism of the day. y WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Assoc. Inst. OC. E., Editor of “The Practical Mechanic's Journal.” Illustrat 
by fifty folio steel plates, and fifty wood-cuts, A new addition 4to, halt mon 
TOOCO.......64+ pierre aia tecisstaiekiccrsei CancmassWikiceeconearrapsstereseeas 


The Construction and Management of Steam Boilers. 
By R. Armstrong, C. E. With an Appendix by Ropert MALvert, C. FR. 
8. Seventh Edition. Illustrated. 1 vol. 12mo 6 


Carpentry Made Easy. 
Or, the science and art of Fearing on a new and dmproved system, with 
specific instructions for building balloon frames, barn frames, mill frames, 
warehouses, church spires, etc. Comprising also a system of Bridge build- 
ing, with bills, estimate of cost, and valuable tables. Illustrated by forty- 
four plates, comprising nearly 200 figures. By WiLLrAM K. Bein, Architect 
and Practical TAUCK: BVO: sasnevaptassabsecefenscestvanen tosses es leveyess $5 00 


The Complete Practical Machinist. 
Embracing lathe work, vise work, drills and drilling, taps and dies, harden- 
ing and tempering, the making and use of tools, ete., etc. By JOsuA RosE. 
Tilus. by 180 engravings. 1 vol. 12mo., 376 pages.. 82 50 


The Slide-Valve Practically Explained. 
Embracing Simple and complete practical demonstrations of the operation 
of euch elementin a slide-valve movement, and illustrating the effects of 
variations in their proportions by examples carefully selected from the 
most recent and successful practise. By Josua Rose, M. E., Author of 
“The Complete Practical Machinist,” ‘The Patte: Kker's A: 

Tilustrat by 35 engravings... ° 


Roper’s Practical Hand-books for Engineers. 
“Hand-Book of Land and Marine En; $3.50. “Hand-book of the Loco- 
motive,” $2 60 “Catechism of High. jure Steam Engines,” $200. “Use 
and Abuse of ‘the Steam Boiler,” ry 00. “Engineer's Handy-Book,” $3 50. 
“These books embrace all branches of steam e! sneer iba Sa HOnarT, loco- 
motive, fire and marine. Any engineer who e8 to be well informed in 
all the duties of his calling, should provide himself with afullset. They are 
the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they are so 
plain that any engineer or firemanthat can read can easily understand them. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant. 
A Hand-book of fifty thousand industrial facts, processes, rules, formule, 
receipts, business forms, tables, etc., in over two bundred trades and occupa- 
tions. ‘Together with full directions for the cure of Disease and the main- 
tenannce of health. By R. Moors. A new revised edition. Illustrated, $2 50. 
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RICE CULTURE AND MILLING IN INDIA. farmer can doby manual labor ? The answer 
Under the former head, “ Rice Culture,” | t this hinges upon certain conditions, viz., 


money in harvesting, thrashing and dressing, 
may not inaptly be said to baffle calculation. 


very little requires to be said in the columns 1, Can rice sheaf-binders be made suitable But were the work done by sheaf-bindersand 


of an English milling journal. Rice mills | for two Indian bullocks? 2, What breadth 
may be noticed under (1), thrashing machines; will the machine cut? 8, At what pace will 
(2), paddy mills; (3), flouring mills. the bullocks move in the broiling sun of In- 
In India rice forms the staple food of the|dia? 4, Would it be practicable to introduce 
inhabitants. In large towns the consumption mules in preference to bullocks for all kinds 
of wheaten flour is on the increase, and hence of farm work? 
wheat milling; but rice is still the dietary of At one time the money value of farm work 
the people. The small percentage of gluten | WaS as low in Britain as in India at the 
which it contains is, however, against it, and present day, yet the balance at the years’ end 
from long cultivation on the same ground | Was against the farmer—as compared with 
without the proper application of manure, the present day; and this without doubtis the 
the percentage of gluten is greatly decreased position of the Indian farmer. *‘Time,” says 
below what may be considered the normal Franklin, ‘is money,” and with a sheaf- 
standard, It was otherwise in the United | binder hauled by two mules, as in the United 
States of America, where, by careful atten- | States of America, an Indian contractor 
tion to the requirements of this crop, raised could harvest a crop of rice at @ fraction of 
on virgin soils, Carolina rice realized at one the time it takes the Indian farmer to do it. 
time in the English market, ‘‘ nearly three In Eastern Europe, Turkey and Egypt this 
times the price of Indian rice,” according to is done by bullocks in harvesting wheat 
the Agricultural Gazette of India. Such expo- | TPS, 80 that the day is looming in the 
sures by the Indian press naturally drew at- distance when rice, wheat and other crops 
tention to the necessity of improvement in | Will be harvested in the same way in India. 
rice culture, and of late years the quality of | Thrashing is generally done on the thrash- 
the rice, including the percentage of gluten ing floor, as in patriarchal times, the rice 
and the yield per acre, have both been im- being trodden out by the feet of bullocks in 
proved. And although this improved prac-| the same way a8 wheat. In Egypt a thrash- 
tice is yet the exception, there is hopeful evi-| ing instrument on wheels is hauled over the 
dence that it will ultimately become the rule. | rice on the thrashing floor, as described by 
One of the greatest drawbacks to rapid| the prophet Isaiah, the Roman writer Varro, 
progress in India is official mismanagement | and more recently, 1772, by Niebuhr, with 
at the Government experimental farms.—_| illustration. But Messrs. Clayton and 
Were intelligent native agriculturalists ap- Shuttleworth, of Lincoln, are now sending 
pointed to the management—and no difficulty | out thrashing machines to India for thrash- 
would be experienced in the selection of such | ing rice similar to the wheat thrashing and 
—their successful practice would be viewed | straw bruising machines of the same firm, of 
in a different light by the small farmers, and which an illustrated description was given in 
hence followed with greater confidence. the Millers’ Gazette, Nov. 2, 1885, pp. 541-2, 
In the museum at Calcutta some 1,400 vari-| the only difference being that a different con- 
eties of the rice plant are exhibited, but it struction of drum is usedforrice. It follows 
will be unnecessary to wade through such. that by means of an additional drum the 
The practical question is to select the best|same thrashing machine may be used for 
for diversity of soil and climate, and to im- thrashing wheat and rice, a wheat drum 
prove these by cultivation and manuring. | being used for thrashing wheat and a rice 
The whole may be divided into two classes,— | drum for thrashing rice, the bearings being 
1, water rice (Oryza sativa), and, 2, mountain | common to both drums. The economy of 
or dry land rice (O. muticx). Several varie- this arrangement will appear manifest, as 
ties of the latter are grown in India, but the| thrashing machine contractors can easily, 
berry is small and the yield per acre less than | with the necessary tackle, lift out the one 
the former. drum and replace it by the other. Clayton 
No reliable statistics of the acres under|and Shuttleworth’s thrashing machines are 
rice is given. Simmonds, in his “* Tropical | sent out to India, not only adapted for 
Agricultures,” quotes Bengal and Madras thrashing rice and wheat, but all the other 
Presidencies at about 40,000,000 acres, and| crops grown, nOW generally thrashed by the 
Burmah, now added to the Empire of India, | feet of pbullocks, or some other primitive way. 
at 2,000,000 acres; but this is leaving out of} When Andrew Meikle invented the thrash- 
eount Bombay and some of the native states, | ing machine it was calculated that the gain 
ete., so that 50,000,000 acres are probably | to this country was over £2,000,000 annually. 
nearer the mark. Such being the British gain at the close of 
The yield per acre is variously stated, and} last century, what must our Indian Empire 
may be quoted at from 800 Ibs. to 2,000 Ibs.| gain, coneidering the immense area under 
But as from 8,000 Ibs. to 4,000 Ibs. have been crop, and the fact that two, and sometimes 
grown per acre, the question naturally arises | three, crops are harvested fronr the same 
of a much higher general maximum per acre. Jand in one season? At present, in some 
This applies to water rice only; no statistics|cases, the Indian farmer has his crop 
of the yield of dry land rice is given per acre. thrashed by contract, his wheat and rice 
In harvesting rice the crop is generally cut | being trodden out by the bullocks of the con- 
with a tool of the siekle kind, and bound in| tractor, or he may agree to give his own 
sheaves. There is, however, nothing to bullocks. It would be interesting to know 
hinder this crop being harvested by a sheaf-| the time and money spent in thrashing the 
binder, save the poverty and, it may be, the | whole of the rice crop of India, including the 
prejudices of the Hindoo farmers. And as| cleaning and dressing the paddy for home 
the latter are giving way to the progress of|use and market. To multiply the fifty mil- 
things the question naturally arises, Can an| lion acres by 2,000 Ibs., the amount of produce 
Indian contractor harvest the crop with a| per acre, gives one hundred billion pounds, 
sheaf-binder at less money than the small! and this again by the expense of time and 


thrashing machines as it is done in harvest- 
ing and thrashing the wheat crops of the Far 
West, where on some large farms upwards of 
100 sheaf-binders, hauled by mules, enter the 
harvest field, followed by a sufficient number 
of thrashers to do the thrashing, what aBav- 
ing would be effected! Between the “go- 
a-head”’ spirit of our ‘Transatlantic cousins 
and the farmers of India there is hardly any 
comparison, but, great as the difference 1s, it 
is annually diminishing in magnitude, so that 
the future may see it reduced to equality. 
The number of paddy mills in India is 
greatly on the increase.—The Millers’ Gazette, 
(London). Ww. B. 


Dr. Cowan's “Science of a New Life’? 
should be read by every man twenty-one years 
ofage. Itisascientific workin plain language 
that any one can understand, and is not an 
advertisement for any physician or medicine, 
and must not be confounded with another 
work bearing a similar name, published by a 
Buffalo medical institution. See descriptive 
advertisement on another page. 


————— 
SPECIAL BUSNIESS NOTICES 


BOLTING CLOTH ! 


Don’t order your Cloth until you have con- 
ferred with us; it will pay you both in point 
of quality and price. We are prepared with 
special facilities for this work. Write us be- 
{fore you order. Address, CASE MANUPG 
CO. Office and Factory: Fifth St., North of 
Waughten, Columbus, Ohio. 


la ciesibonisccihsensienee 
SITUATION WANTED. 


Short advertisements will be inserted under this head for 
One Dollar each insertion. 


WANTED-A practical Oatmeal Miller, one 
who understands his business and is willin: 
to attend to it. Can receive additiona 
information by calling on, or addressing 
GHARLES D: DANA, 10 State St., Chi- 
cago, Ils. 


MILL® FOR e SALE. 


FOR SALE a 75-barrel Roller Mill with 
Steam and Water Power. A Rare chance. 
‘Located in one of the best wheat counties 
in the state. Reason for selling, old age 
and ill health. For particulars address 
MAT. WOLFE, De Graff, Ohio. 


CHANGED * HANDS. 


PEE Sr. James Hoven, at Stevens Point, 

which is well and favorably known to the 

traveling public has recently changed hands. 

The present proprietor, Mr. Warren D. Fox, 

of the famous Fox House, Poniege has taken 

Cnee e, aad will make it secon to none in 
Cy) 


FOR SALE, EXCHANGE OR RENT. 


Four run Water Mill. Best Water Power 
in Clinton Co., Ia. Water enough the year 
round to run 20 run of stones. ~ 


, Joun F. McGuire, 
Real Estate Agent, Clinton, Iowa. 
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BYERYONE IN CHAROR OP A BOILER SHOULD HAYR A OOPY, 
THE FIREMAN'S GUIDE, 


A HANDBOOK ON 


THE CARE OF BOILERS: 


By Teknologforeningen T. l., Stockholm. Trans- 
lated from the Third Edition, and Revised 

BY KARL P. DAHLSTROM, M. &, 
The following are the titles of articles in this book: 
After starting the Fire; Alarm Whistle; Arrange- 


ments for Ascertaining the Water-line; Best time to | day: 


Blow out; Blowing Out Partially; Blowing out To- 
tally; ure of the Boller when not in Use; Care of the 
Fi ‘are of the Fire during short Stops in the Work; 
ses of Foaming; Cleaning Out; Cleaning the Boil- 
er; Cleaning the Grate-bars and Ash-pan; Decreasin, 
the Draft, etc.; Defective Feeding Apparatus; Do not 
Btir the Fire; Dry Fuel: False Water-line; Feeding; 
Fire and Clean Out Rapidly; vinings: into Two or more 
Furnaces; Formation of Scale; Fuel on the Grate; 
How to prevent Accidents; Loss of Heat; Low Water; 
Precautions before Starting ‘ire; Precautions as 
to Closing the Dampers, ef Precautions when the 
Water is low; Precautions on Drawing the Fire; Pro- 
ess of Firing; POP Firing; Refilling the Boiler; 
epustng, the Draft; Repairs; Safety Plug: Safety 
Valves; Smoke from the Chimney; Steam Pressure; 
‘Test in the Boiler; The Float; The Gauge Cocks an 
Glass Gauge; The Steam cau: The Water; The 


Water-line; To Examine the State of the Boiler; 

Trimming and Cleaning outsid 
Flexible cloth, price 50 cents, sent free b; brand 
er 


receipt of price, or a ely of the United Stal 

for one year and the book for$1.25. 

to B. HARRISON CAWKER, 
PUBLISHER U, 8. MILL! 


Address allorders 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Spon’s ¥ Mechanios’ * Own ¥ Book, 


A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND 
AMATEURS. 


Now Ready. Containing 702 pages, 8vo, cloth, with 1420 
illustrations. 


The title of this work almost suffices to indicate the 
character of the contents. The various mechanical 
trades that deal with the conversion of wood, metals 
and stone into useful objects are explained from an 
every-day practical view. 

The inethod of treatmentof each branch isscientific, 
yet simple. First in order comes the raw material 
worked upon, its characters, variations and suitabil- 
ity. Then the tools used in working up the materia) 
are examined asto the principles on which their shape 
and manipulation are based, ineluding the means 
for keeping them in order, by grinding, setting, hand- 
ling and cleaning. A third section, where necessary, 
is devoted to explaining and illustrating typical ex- 
amples of the work to be executed in the particular 
materia! under notice. ‘Thus the book forms a com- 
plete guide toall the ordinary mechanical operations; 
and whilst professional workmen will find in it many 
suggestions as to the direction in which improve- 
ments should be aimed at, amateur readers will be 
giad to avail themselves of the simple directions and 

genious devices by which they can ina great degree 
overcome the disadvantage of a lack of manipulative 
skill, Price $2.50 best Baay Address 

. HARRISON CAWKER, 
PUBLISHER U, 8. MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HASWELL’S 


Engineers’ Pocket Book. 


NEW EDITION. 
Enlarged and Entirely Re-written. 


From New Electrotype Plates. 


Mechanics’ and Engineers Pocket-Book of Tables, 
Rul Formulas, pertaining to Mechanics, Math- 

and Physics, including Areas, Squares, 
and Roots, eto.; Logarithms, Steam and the 
Bte: Engine, Naval Architecture, Masonry, Steam 
Vessels, Mills, etc.; Limes, Mortars, Cements, eto.; 
OF ORES DBT of Technical Words and Terms, ete 
eto. ; TY-FIFTH EDITION, Revised and En: 
larged. By Charves H. HASWE Lt, Clyil, Marine 
and Mechanical Engineer, Member of Am. Soc. of 
Civil Engineers, Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia 
N. Y¥. Academy of Sciences, Institution of Nava! 
Architects, England, etc, 12mo, Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $4.00. 

“T cannot find words to express my admiration of 


the skill and industry displayed in producing the | Li 


same. Toyou belongs the honor of having presented 
to the world a book containing more POSITIVE in- 
formation than was ever before published, I could 
with justice say more."—Extract froma Letter to 
the Author from Capt. John Ericsson, the celebrated 


Engineer. 
wrh above work sent by mail, postage prepaid, 


toany tates or Canada, on re- 
ceipt o! pri 
Address EB. H...<kISON CAWKER, Publisher of 


the Unirep Srares Minver, No, 124 Grand Av., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


OGILVIE’S HANDY BOOK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION, 
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new and Revised Edition of this Invaluable Work has just been containing acomplete 
poe which increases its value ten fold. It is really a $10.00 book for $2.50. Price in Cfoth binding 
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A BOOK YOU WANT! 
The Science of a New Life. 


BY JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


A graduate of one of the oldest chartered Colleges in America, viz: The College of Pbysicians 
and Surgeons of New York City, 


The ancients were ever longing and searching for an Elixir Vitw—the Water of Life—a draft whiok 
would enable you to live foreyer. ‘THe Science or Lire” will unfold to you a@ better elixir than the 
ancients ever dreamed of in their wildest flights of imagination; for, althoug! i will not enable you te 
live forevey, yet its pages contain information that, if heeded and obeyed, will endow you with sucha 
measure of health, strength, purity of body and mind, and intense happiness, as to make you the envied of 
mankind—a MAN among men, & WOMAN among women. 

Men of influence, position, of high attainments, widely known throughout the world as ministers, au- 
thors, physicians, ete,, certainly would not so warmly endorse ‘““’'aw SCIENCE OF A NEW Lire" as they have 
done if it were not o' rling merit. Besides the names here given, of such as have so commended the 
work, the publishers have letters from other eminent men, whose names, for want of space, we cannot pub- 
lish. Francis E, Abbott, Editor Index", Boston; Rev. Wm. R. Alger, Boston; Rev. EB. H. Chapin, D. D., Ra. 
“Christian Leader'’, New York; “Jennie June" Croly, Ed. ee ta New York; Rey. W. T. Clarke, 
“The Daily Graphic’, New York; Rev. Warren H: Qudworth, Boston; Rey. Charles F. Deems, D. D., Ba 
“Christian Ago”, Chureh of the Strangers; Judge J. W. Edmonds, New York; Rev. 0. B. Frothingham, New 
York; Mrs. Francis Dana Gage, New York; Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Geo. H. Hepworta, 
“Church of Disciples", New York; Oliver Johnson; Dr. Dio Lewis, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Clemence 8S. Lozier, 
M. D., Dean of the Medical College for Women; Gerald Massey, Poet and Lecturer, Rngland; D. D.'T. Moore, 
Ed. “Rural New Yorker", New York; Rey. W. H. H. Murray, Boston, Mass.; Hon, Robert Dale Owen; James 
Parton, New York; J. M. Peebles, Ex-U. 8. Consul; Wendell Phillips, Boston, Mass,; Parker Pillsbury; Rev. 
T, De Witt Talmuge, Hd, “Christian at Work"; Theodore Tilton; Moses Coit Tyler; Mrs. Caroline M’. Sever- 
BOOP TNT Mass,; Hon, Gerrit Smith; Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, New York; Dr. H. B. Storer, 

joston, Mass, 


“Tn a careful examination of Dr. Cowan's “Sorenor or A New Lire”, I am prepared So give it my very 
cordial approval. It deserves to be in every family, and read and pondered, as close! relating to the 
Bigheat poral and physical well-being of all ite members. *** May it be circulated far and wide.""—WILLIAM 
LOYD GARRISON. 

“It seems to us to be one of the wisest and purest and most helpful of those Books which have 
been written in recent years, with the intention of teaching Men and Women the Truths about their Bodies. 
*** No one can begin to imagine the misery that has come upon the human family through ignorance upom 
this pat ens CHRISTIAN UNION, ) 

“THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE" is printed from beautiful clear, new type, on fine calendered tinted 

aper, in one volume of over 400 octavo pages, containing 100 first-class engravings, and a fine steel-engraved 

rontispiece of the author. We will senda copy of ‘THe SCIENCE OF A NEw Lire" bound in cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt back and side stamp, and eopy of the UNITED STATES MILLER for one 7eAr, post paid, for 
$3.26, or the book only for $3.00, to any address in the WoriLp. Remit by postal order, postal not 
registered letter or bank draft on New York, Chicago or Milwaukee, Address all communications an 
make all remittances payable to order of B. i. IN CAWKER, Publisher of the UNITED STAT! 
MILLER, No, 124 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Few Words About 


Cawker's Flour Mill Directory for 1886 


A Fiour MILL Direcrory.—Cawker’s 
American Flour Mill Directory for 1886 con- 
tains in convenient form much which ren- 
ders it very desirable to the trade. The 
book is compiled by Mr. E. Harrison Cawker, 
editor of the UNirep STATES MILLER, of 
Milwaukee.— Bradstreets, Feb. 20, 1886. 

WE are at a loss to know why Mr, Cawker 
delayed so long in sending us a copy of his 
new directory of flour mills of the United 
States, which has just been received. Now 


that we have it, we are able to say that 1t is | 
apparently a valuable and carefully prepared | 


volume, and also to allude to a matter which 
those unfamiliar with the trade may not un- 
derstand. The footings of the various states 
and territories and the Canadian provinces 
included in the book show there are 18,169 
mills, a loss of 6,828 since the publication of 
the directory of 1884. This, however, by no 
means indicates that there has been any such 
decrease in the number of mills. It only in- 
dicates that Mr. Cawker has taken consider- 
able more care in the preparation of the 
present volume than in his previous one, and 
has excluded from it a large number of feed 
mills, saw mills, cotton gins, ete., which ap- 
peared in his issue of 1884. The number of 
mills in the country has, we believe, de- 
creased but slightly, and we are quite posi- 
tive that their capacity on Jan. 1, 1886, was 
considerably in excess of the daily capacity 
Jan. 1, 1884. Our own lists show an increase 
in number in nearly every northwestern state 
and territory, and an increase in capacity of 
from ten to fifty per cent.—the latter being 
the case in Dakota.— Northwestern Miller, Feb. 
12, 1886. 

Tue correction of errors in last year’s flour 
mill directory, by which some six thousand 
mills were at one fell blow rendered invisible, 
is inspiring such paragraphs as this in the 
daily press : 

Six thousand country mills have quit the 
milling business, and most of these are of the 
‘merchant’? kind, operating to fill the city 
orders, This would not indicate a very brisk 
state of affairs in the milling trade. 

We pointed out last week that Cawker’s 
directory of 1884 was grossly inaccurate, and 
it would have been better if the publisher 
had frankly acknowledged this, instead of 
causing 10 be telegraphed all over the 
country the statement that there had been 
a decrease of twenty-five per cent. in the 
number of mills in two years. People who 
know anything about it, know this to be im- 
possible, while the ignorant write and print 
silly paragraphs like the one above quoted. 
The only interest millers feel in the matter 
is in the fact that the false statement is not 
likely to cause a grand rush for investment 
in milling property.—Noithwestern Miller, 
Feb. 19, 1886. 

WE are sorry to see our Minneapolis con- 
temporary emphasizing the erroneous report 
sent out by an irresponsible scribbler at Mil- 
waukee, to the effect that Cawker’s Flour 
Mill Directory for 1886, shows a decrease of 
some 6,000 mills in this country, from the 
number given last year. In charging that 
this directory is “grossly inaccurate,” our 
contemporary is, in our opinion, yery unjust. 
The fact is, that Mr, CAWKER is not in error 
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in what he has undertaken to set forth, 
which has been simply to give only the flour 
mills which are actually at work, excluding 
all the saw mills and cotton gins, and remains 
of mills which have been burned or destroyed. 
It is undoubtedly the most accurate and 
| useful directory that Mr. CAWKER has yet 
compiled. An objection to those which have 
| preceded it, was that they contained a great 
| many names of men who never owned a dol- 
| lar’s worth of milling property and who did 
not represent property. The old directories 
| might have been of use to our contemporary, 
as well as,other milling journals, in procur- 
| ing subscriptions from operative millers, but 
to the manufacturers and those who have to 
do with the real owners of milling property, 
they were not nearly so valuable as the pre- 
sent edition will prove to be.—Modern Miller. 
March, 1886. 


CAWKER’s AMERICAN FLOUR MILL AND 
MILL FurRNISHERS’ DIRECTORY FOR 1886, is 
somewhat reduced in size, but for the sake of 
the reduction nothing has been sacrificed. A 
list of millers and of leading millwrights in 
every state and territory are given, and a list 
as well of the principal flour brokers, flour 
exporters and importers in varous parts of 
the United States, Canada and Europe. The 
| number of addresses contained in the direc- 
tory is given at 20,000. Milwaukee: BE. Har- 
rison Cawker. Price $10.—Leffel’s Mechanical 
News, March 16. 


‘“CAWKER’S FLOUR MILL DIRECTORY FOR 
1886”? is out. It shows a total of 18,289 mills 
in America, anet decrease (according to Caw- 
ker) of 6,812 mills, as compared with 1884. 
The book is a handy compilation for persons 
who desire to mail circulars, etc., to millers, 
but as statistical work it is clearly unreliable. 
The inference from the enumeration of miils 
in the States and Canada, is that there has 
been an actual decrease in the number of es- 
tablishments of 6,842 in two years. That may 
be according to Cawker, but it is evidently 
not according to truth. So far as Indiana is 
concerned there has been no loss of 226 mills, 
as Cawker says, in two years’ time, nor has 
there been in the aggregate, in this State, 
| any perceptible loss in the milling capacity, 
and not the difference of ascore of mill in 
the aggregate, if our State Gazetteer and our 
own lists can be relied upon. What is true 
of Indiana may be assumed more readily of 
the newer and more rapidly growing States, 
which, according to this remarkable statisti- 
cian, have all, except Dakota, lost anywhere 
from 3 to 300 mills—Texas, for instance, 
where mill building is most lively, being set 
down as 289 mills short of 1884. But it is 
useless to recall here more of the glaring in- 
accuracies of this work. The names it con- 
tains may be as reliable as any list, and in 
that respect the compilation is valuable to 
any one who has use for a list, but in that 
respect only can we recommend it. Price, 
$10. Address E. Harrison Cawker, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—The Millstone, February, ’86. 


(The editor of The Millstone evidently wrote the 
above notice before he read our explanation for the 
decrease of number of addresses. The paragraph 
ubove from the Modern Miller explains the matter 
very well. Our object was to prepare a directory 
satisfactory to the trade by which they would be 
pretty sure to get their circulars and other corres- 
pondence just where they wanted it to go.—CAWKERK.] 


WE are in receipt of .a copy of ‘‘Cawker’s 
Flour Mill Directory,” for 1886, which is in 
many respects materially improved over for- 
mer editions. It is not only printed in small- 


er and more convenient form, but greater 
care has been exercised to exclude from the 
list everything except mills in actual busi- 
ness, and these are again so marked that in 
using the list the relative importance and 
character of the mills can, in the majority 
of cases, be easily determined. The work 
can be obtained by writing to E. Harrison 
Cawker, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. — Milling 
Engineer, Feb. 1886. 


THERE is no subject concerning which the 
average reporter for a daily paper cannot 
succeed in eliciting a great amount of misin- 
formation, apparently without half trying. 
Generally the intelligent portion of the read- 
ing public is able to discriminate closely 
enough to avoid being seriously misled, but 
occasionally a statement is made, and backed 
up by seemingly correct figures, that is cal- 
culated to deceive all except those who are 
actually posted. As an instance, the Hvening 
Wisconsin, of this city, got hold of a copy of 
the new edition of Cawker’s Flour Mill Di- 
rectory, and comparing it with an old hack 
number, made the astonishing discovery 
that there were some 6000 less flouring mills 
in 1886 than in 1884. This statement was 
telegraphed widely over the country, and is 
calculated to foster an erroneous impression 
as to the real extent of the milling interests 
of America as compared with previous years. 
The fact is, that while there has probably 
been some small decrease, owing to the clos- 
ing up or failure of a few of the smaller and 
more unimportant mills, the number of new 
mills built would nearly, or quite, offset the 
number of mills burned and not rebuilt, and 
the nly reason for the decrease in the num- 
ber of mills in the new list is solely owing to 
the greater care exercised in making up the 
list to exclude all but mills that are actually 
entitled to the name. The one-horse saw 
mills and cotton gins with a feed run attach- 
ment have been dropped from the list, al- 
though they still exist, and are of as little 
account in the milling line now as they have 
been heretofore.—Milling Engineer, Milwau- 
kee, Feb. 1886. 


CAWKER’s American Flour Mill and Mill 
Furnishers’ Directory for 1886 is now ready 
for delivery. It contains 20,000 addresses. It 
contains, in addition to the matter indicated 
by its title, a list of the principal flour bro- 
kers and exporters in this country and im- 
porters in Europe. The directory is pub- 
lished in pocket-book form, those for the use 
of commercial travelers on thin paper, and 
those for office use on book paper. The book 
is strongly bound. The price is $10. Copies 
may be obtained by addressing E. Harrison 
Cawker, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—Ameiican 
Hlevator and Grain Trade, Chicago, Feb. 15. 


We have recvived a copy of ‘Cawker’s 
American Flour Mill Directory for 1886,” 
published by E. Harrison Cawker, of the 
UnireD Srares Minter. The book is of 
handy form, containing 140 pages, well print- 
ed and well bound, and contains about 20,000 
addresses of flour millers in the United 
States, besides details as to the kind of pow- 
er used, and whether on the stone or roller 
system; besides which the financial rating 
of a large number is given,. To those inter- 
ested this book will be very valuable, and 
the price (40s) is, considering all things , 
cheap. We shall be glad to supply anyone 
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wanting the book.—he Millers’ Gazette, Lon- 
don, England, Feb. 22, 1886. 

Tar invaluable publication, “Cawker’s 
American Flour Mill Furnishers’ Directory 
for 1886,” has just been issued. This volume 
is indispensable to the trade. Mr. Cawker 
has spared no pains or expense in gathering 
the information contained in its pages. The 
enormity of the labor of compilation may be 
judged from the fact that the book contains 
20,000 addresses, It aims to give the correct 
address of every firm or person owning or 
operating flour mills in the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, the kind of power 
used in each mill, the kind of grinding ma- 
chinery in each, the specialty of each, and 
the financial rating of every mill owner. Be- 
sides all these things it contains a full list of 
the leading millwrights of nearly every state 
and territory and the principal flour brokers, 
flour exporters of the United States, Canada 
and Europe. To millers these lists alone are 
worth many times the cost of the book. Mr. 
Cawker has obtained the special points of in- 
formation from direct correspondence, and 
this fact lends additional value to the work. 
The directory is published in pocket-book 
form, and those designed for pocket use by 
commercial travelers are printed on thin, 
light, strong French folio paper. Office 
editions are onelegant book paper. All the 
editions are strongly and durably bound. 
The price per copy is $10 and the book may 
be obtained by addressing the publisher, E. 
Harrison Cawker, Milwaukee, Wis., or the 
publisher of this journal.—The Milling World, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1886. 

Messrs. WELLS, Fincn & Co., prominent 
produce commission merchants in New York, 
in a recent letter to us, in referring to Direc- 
tory, say: ‘“Itis the best thing we have seen 
in its line.” 

We have received Cawker’s American 
Flour Mill and Mill Furnishers’ Directory 
for 1886, which, as many of our readers are 
no doubt aware, is a register of the names 
and postoffice addresses of the owners of 
flour mills in the United States of America 
and the Dominion of Canada. This hand- 
book is compiled under the superintendence 
of Mr. E. Harrison Cawker, editor of the 
UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, U.S. A., and is calculated to be a 
valuable assistant to milling engineers and 
those who deal in any kind of mill furniture. 
The price (ten dollars in the States or two 
guineas in this country) may seem high, but 
then it must be borne in mind that this little 
directory contains solid information to all 
who have any commercial dealings with the 
milling craft, and what is worth having is 
worth paying for. For the rest, the material 
part of this work is beyond all criticism. To 
produce a really handy handbook, unob- 
trusive in the pocket and not burdensome to 
the fingers, space has been judiciously 
economized by the free use of signs and ab- 
breviations, and by printing on a very fine 
yet strong paper. The printing, moreover, 
is excellent, and, somewhat unnecessarily 
perhaps, perennial wear is guaranteed by a 
pocket-book-like cover of real crocodile hide. 
We had omitted to say that the list of Ameri- 
can and Canadian millers is supplemented by 
the names of the millwrights and flour 
bro! of the same: region, as well as by a 
diree’ of European flour importers. The 


last page shows the total number of flour 
mills now at work in the United States to be 
16,950, while the estimate of 1,839 exhausts 
the number of Canadian mills.—From 7’he 
Miller, London, England. 


THE GRAIN HOPPER SCALE SYSTEM. 

Mr. Richards, of Chicago, the inventor of 
the above-named system, is about to intro- 
duce it at Cincinnati, and other points where 
large quantities of grain are received by rail. 
This system has been used by the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern R. R. in Chicago for two 
years, and pleases grain shippers and receivers 
very much. 

In describing the systém the Cincinnati 
Price Current says: 

Car loads of grain are brought alongside the 
scale house, and are quickly emptied by a 
system of steam shovels, into a pit, when the 
grain is carried by elevators to a hopper bin, 
when the entire car load is weighed at one 
time—the practice being to have two clerks 
make a record, to avoid possible error. The 
grain is then returned to the same or another 
car, by gravity, and quickly. 

This system facilitates business by giving 
reliable and prompt weights, and it is pro- 
posed that it shall be done at no increase of 
cost over the present method, one dollar a car. 

Our grain trade has suffered materially as 
a result of the track weighing system, caus- 
ing delays and losses in weight from various 
causes, uncertainties to shippers as to what 
they may realize, etc. When the shippercan 
have assurance that he can be served with 
Strictly correct weights of his grain, he can 
operate with confidence. When our market 
can give this guarantee, it will strengthen 
its attractions and claims for consignments. 


THE DEFENDANTS WIN, 


Judge Hawes recently gave an opinion 
for the defendants in the case of the Albion 
Milling Company, of Michigan, against 
Blake, Shaw & Co. and Dike Brothers & 
Minkler, warehousemen. The suit was a re- 
plevin to recover $825 for several hundred 
barrels of flour, which the milling company, 
at the request of two swindlers at No. 257 
Lake street. calling themselves Warren F. 
Johnston & Co., shipped in 1883 to them. 
There is a bona-fide firm of commission men 
at No. 167 Washington street, named W. F. 
Johnston & Co., and when the orderfrom the 
Swindlers was received the milling company 
looked in Bradstreet’s and found that W. F. 
Johnston & Co., at No. 167 Washington 
street, were reputable men, and the company 
supposed it was shipping the flour to them. 
The swindlers received and sold it to a com- 
mission man, who deposited the flour with 
the Garden City Warehouse Company. As 
innocent purchasers for value, Blake, Shaw 
& Co. bought the receipts and received the 
flour, which they sold. The suit was dis- 
missed as to Blake, Shaw & Co., because they 
were innocent purchasers, and as to Dike 
Brothers & Minkler, of the Garden City 
Warehouse Company, because there was no 
reason to believe that the swindlers on Lake 
street, who subsequently fled, used any de- 
vice or artifice to represent themselves as the 
Washington street firm. They ordered the 
flour simply on the chance that the company 
would send it. The latter could not now 
claim. that it thought it was dealing with W. 


F. Johnston & Co., of Washington street. 
The judge thought it very stupid’of the com- 
pany to look in Bradstreet’s for Warren F. 
Johnston & Co.. of No. 237 Lake street, and 
finding W. F. Johnston & Co., of No. 167 
Washington street, to suppose they were one 
and the same firm. The case would present 
an entirely different aspect had the swindlers 
forged W. F. Johnston & Co.’s name. 


WHEAT A8 HIGH IN CHICAGO AS IN LIVERPOOL. 


The low price at which East India wheat 
can be sold in England is among the night- 
mares that afflict speculators. The case was 
recently stated in a very forcible manner by 
Horatio Seymour, Jr., a civil engineer of na- 
tional reputation, formerly a resident and 
State engineer of New York. He now re- 
sides in Michigan. He put the question as 
follows: “This India wheat can be laid 
“down in the London and Liverpool markets 
“at 75 cents a bushel. It can be brought te 
“New York by way of the Suez canal for 80 
“cents, and but for our protective duty of 20 
“cents per bushel it could be laid down there 
“at that price. Our farmers should note 
“these facts and take steps to protect them- 
“selves. As matters now stand they can not 
“expect better prices than they now receive, 
“unless a bad harvest, a famine in India, or 
“a desolating war should intervene to put 
“them up.” 

A statement of the facts even more concise 
than that of Mr. Seymour may be made 
To-day, June wheat is worth 86 cents in 
Chicago, 96 cents in New York city and 102 
cents in Liverpool. Liverpool appears to 
have lost control of the price of wheat in 
Chicago. With diminishing exports, the 
Western wheat elevators bursting with their 
contents, and the India scare, wheat remains 
at a tolerably fair price in Chicago--not very 
high, nor too high, but not very low, and not 
as low as it has often been when wheat fleets 
dotted the ocean between New York and 
Liverpool, and gold to purchase American 
wheat was shipped by the eargo from London 
to New York. Itis evident that something 
beside a foreign demand is keeping wheat at 
its present price. A few months ago it was 
sold at 70 cents a bushel, with a possibility 
that it might drop below that figure. From 
that point it began steadily to rise, and in 
November last reached as high as 964 cents a 
bushel. It has not since fallen back to with- 
in 12 or 15 cents of the level from which it 
started. During all this period there has 
been no shipping market for wheat, no 
foreign demand to increase the price, and 
shipments from Chicago to Liverpool could 
not be made at a profit. From these facts it 
is evident that the vicissitudes of the Chica- 
go wheat market are no longer regulated by 
those of the Liverpool market. 

What mysterious influence it is that keeps 
the wheat market higher relatively in Chica- 
go than it is in Liverpool, speculators ang 
experts in economic science may discover if 
they can. It is evident that something be- 
side speculative manipulation, the influence 
of corners and the effect of long or short 
sales issupporting prices—not at a high ele- 
vation, but on a level above points of low 
depression, and at a figure at which the far- 
mer can raise wheat and get it to market at 
a profit.—Chicago Evening Jowrnal, March 11, 
1886, : 
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4.00 Harper’s Magazine 4.20] 3.00 PF; ‘2.00 
4.00 Century Magazine. 4.60} 2.50 12.00 | 
2.50 American Machinist... 8.20] 4. "2:00. 
1,00 Millwright and Buging 1.60] 4, ' 
1,00 Deutsch-Amerikanische M 1.60 

WE WILL GIVE CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ON ANY OTHER PUBLICATION THE SUBSCRIBER MAY DESIRE. 
ADDRESS, 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, 
a. Bete ran Or ed actaty fj rett: Dlease mate sracuns of epaee Publisher United States Miller, No. 124 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wie. 


*@- Mill For Sale or For Rent Ads., 61.00 per insertion, Situation Wanted Ads., 50 cents per insertion, 
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SAM’L E. DUNHAM & CO.. 


COMMISSION 


Provisions «« Grain 


ROOM 83, 


Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 


‘The purchase of grain for shipment to home markets | 


a specialty, 


N. 8. OLARK, 


CLARK & MARTIN, 


OMMission 


A. 0, MARTIN, 


enchants 


FLOUR, GRAIZ, 


FrEpD AND Hay, 


No. 1 West Second St., Cincinnati, 0. 
PATTERSON BROS. & CO., 


Commission Merchants 


FOR SALE OF 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE. 


DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Hominy, Grits, Steam Dried Corn Meal, 
44 VINE 8T., OINOINNATI. 


ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED, 


EsTABLISHED = = a ind - = = 1876. 


JNO. R. TURRENTINE, 


—GENERAL— 


Merchandise and Produce Broker, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND RICE. 


Dock Streot, ‘WILMINGTON, N. 0. 
MEMBER OF CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


Reters by permission to A. K. Walker, Fag. cashier 
First Nat'l Bank, Hall & Pearsall, Adrian & Vollers, 
Merchants, Wilmington; Robt. Carey & Co., New Or- 
leans, La.; Geo. P. Plant & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Martin 
& Bennett, Chicago, Ill. 


Solicits Orders for Carolina Rico and Poanuts. 


Preserve your Copies of the 


UNITED STATES MILLER 
IN AN— 


ULLRICH BINDER 


This binder is suitable for binding your copies of 
the GERD E PrATRS, MILLA for two. Ky more vente, 
an, ju number can be taken out withou! 
tuvbing its contents. Binders made for all Publica- 
tions, for binding Music, ete. 

ITS EQUAL CANNOT BE FOUND. 


Send post paid for 1.10, Address 


UNITED * STATES * MILLER, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 


J. R. TOLLESON, Pres't. CAPITAL STOCK, $10,000. 


ees hE ey 


Galles OVW Commission Ep, 
< 


49 Gate City National Bank Building, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Correspondence Solicited. Information Promptly and Accurately Furnished, 
CASH ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMEN'IS. 


FLOUR, BRAN, GRAIN AND HAY, 


We have excellent fac lities for handling the above articles—not only in Atlanta 
(our headquarters), but all over the Southwest. Having travelling representatives, 
we intend selling Flour, Bran, Grain and Hay in large quantities, to responsible 
houses, at full market prices. 


Ourmaoager formerly represented the Win see Co., of St. Louis, for whom 
he sold an average of 8,000 bbl. of Flour per mouth. Will be glad to have parties make 
us prices f. 0. b. cars, or delivered at nearest point on Ohio or Mississippi River. 


Use either the * Robinson" or * Underwood" Cipher in telegraphing. 


GIVE Us A TRIAL! If there is Bay, virtue in energy, care and fair dealing, we 
will succeed in doing a large business In a manner 


SATISFACTORY TO ALL CONCERNED. 


For any Information regarding our manner of transacting business, we refer, b: 
jada Ha) to Gate City National Bank, Moore, Sims & Co., Akers & Bros., Joseph 
mith, and the business men of Atlanta generally. 


THE TOLLESON COMMISSION CO., Atlanta, Ga, 


Harvey & OuTERBRIDGE, 


Rooms 305, 307 and 809, New York Produce Exchange Building, 


New York, N. Y. 


EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS 


® FLOUR. @ 


Make Purchases of all Grades of Flour direct from mills, and act 
as transfer and financial agents for consignments to our 
constituents in foreign markets, 
wey Information furnished of foreign markets, and correspondence 
promptly replied to. 


GEORGE HOPPIE, LEWIS D, HOPPIE, 


HOPPIE BROS, 


BROKERS 


— AND— 


Commission Merchants, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


SPECIALTIES: FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND LUMBER. 


We make liberal advances on consignments in solid car lots. Use the * Robin- 
son" or Underwood" Cypher Codes in wiring us. We refer, without permission, 
to Atlanta National Bank, Merchants’ Bank of Atlanta, Tanner, Currier & Heath, 
H, A. Fuller & Son, Frazier & Morgan, and the Flour and Grain ‘Trade of Atlanta, 


generally. 
OFFICE, NO. 4 KIMBALL HOUSE, WALL ST., 


Lock Box 176. ATLANTA, GA, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL OLIVER O. HowarD 
is in his 57th year. Heis the senior officer of 
his grade. 

Dk. LANSDELL, the English missionary, in 
a single recent year distributed no less than 
56,000 bibles among the exiles in Siberia. 

GENERAL Toomss’ estate in Georgia has 
been assessed at $60,000. 

MAJOR GENERAL JOHN Pore will be 62 
years of age on the 16th inst. He will then 
be retired. 


Fitz JOUN PoRTER is 64 years of age. 
Tne American Catholics are to establish a 
university at Washington. 


Tue Hancock memorial fund at present 
amounts to $39,000. 

LAGARTIJO, the chief espada, or bull- 
fighter of Madrid, is employed there during 
the summer season for $6,000, and he made 
another $10,000 in the provinces during the 
winter. He claims to have killed 345 bulls 
without being personally injured. 

JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS, the Uncle Re- 
mus of the Atlanta Constitution, will soon 
wed Miss Caroline Muggs, a wealthy young 
lady of North Carolina, who is also a niece of 
Stonewall Jackson. 

MME. ALBANY customarily wears only two 
pieces of jewelry. One is a splendid dia- 
mond and emerald bracelet inscribed: ‘From 
Victoria, R. I. 1885.” The other is a costly 
gypsy ring given to her by her old and valued 
friend, Lord Dudley. 

In New York City during the past year, 
75,042 persons were arrested, 53,683 were held 
for trial or summarily convicted, and of this 
number 86,482 were males and 17,251 were 
females. 

A PENNSYLVANIA geologist declares that 
the oil fields of that State have passed their 
meridian, and that the supply of natural gas 
is limited. 

LinvTENANT GENERAL Puiip H. SHERI- 
DAN is 55 years of age. With the exception 
of General Miles, he is tlie youngest general 
officer in the regular army. 

Now comes the Minneapolis 7’ribune with 
an account of the cure of an inordinate appe- 
tite for tobacco in all its forms through a to- 
boggan accident. 

Kine Humpert, of Italy, in an economic 
mood, has given instructions to his court en- 
joining it from drinking the high-priced 
wines. 

FLour MILLING IN THE SouTH.—The gen- 
eral progress of industrial pursuits during 
the past year in the South, is well illustrated 
in the advancement made in milling and the 
improved condition of milling interests all 
through the South. While all staple indus- 
tries have shared in the propitious changes 
of the year, the great development of capa- 
city in flour making shows that the onward 
movement is yet progressive and the steady 
increase in the demand for food products 
from a growing permanent population points 
to the continued prosperity of all industrial 
pursuits, During the year nearly 150 mills 
have been erected in the Southern states, not 
including grist mills. A list published by a 
Southern manufacturing exchange summar- 
izes the year’s work as follows: Arkansas 
and Mississippi have erected 1 mill each; 


Alabama, 2; South Carolina, 3; West Vir- 
ginia, 7; Maryland, 9; North Carolina, 10; 
Georgia, 17; Texas, 18; Virginia, 20; Tennes- 
see, 24; Kentucky, 31.—N. Y. Tribune. 

SizzE OF STONES IN MAsonry.—In many 
edifices, both ancient and modern, it has 
been observed that the stones used were too 
thin—i. e., that they had not sufficient thick- 
ness in proportion to their length, and that 
in consequence they broke under the weight. 
These accidents arose from the stones not 
resting equally throughout the whole surface 
of their beds, either because these surfaces 
were not exactly dressed or leveled, or be- 
cause some unequal settlement took place 
which deranged the lower stones. The 
greater the thickness given to stones relative 
to their length, the greater is the power of 
resisting this effect, which it is often very 
difficult to forsee or prevent. . For works 
which have very great weights to carry, such 
as walls and points of support, cubes are the 
strongest, but they have less stability and do 
not form sufficient bond; those in which the 
length is much greater than the height have 
more bond but less strength to carry the 
weight. According to the experiments made 
on stone, the length may be fixed at from 
twice to thrice their height, and their width 
from once to twice, supposing the stone of 
moderate hardness. When stones are very 
hard, more than a foot thick and wrought on 
all sides, their length may be from four to 
five times their height, and their width from 
two to three times. Larger dimensions in- 
crease the expense without adding to the 
utility. 


ErRuscAN ARCHITECTURE AT RomE—The 
theatres and amphitheaters are the only civil 
buildings of which there are any remains in 
Etruria that offer any idea as to what they 
were like. The form of the amphitheater as 
adopted by the Romans, is essentially Etrus- 
can. There are the remains of many works 
of utility, drainage works, bridges and city 
walls, monuments of their science and skill 
that, Ferguson says, ‘their successors never 
surpassed.” They do not seem to have had 
any temples or palaces worthy of attention; 
in fact, the only interest Etruscan art pos- 
sesses is that it is an introduction to the 
Roman. From the city gates, aqueducts and 
bridges, we know that the Etruscans used 
the radiating arch at a very early date. They 
were constructed with deep vousoirs or arch- 
stones, with elegant mouldings 

During the first two and a half centuries 
Rome was an Etruscan city, wholly under 
Etruscan influence. During this period, we 
read of palaces and temples and of works of 
immense magnitude being built for the em- 
bellishment of the city. After expelling her 
kingz, Rome existed as a republic for five 
centuries without doing anything that we 
know of to advance either art or science.— 
W. L. B. Jenney. 


BrivrLe SteEAM Borters.—Peter Carmi- 
chael recently read a paper upon steam boilers 
before the Scotch Institution of Engineers, in 
the course of which he mentioned that ithad 
been found that ‘‘all qualities of iron get hard 
and brittle after the boliers have been at work 
more than a dozen years, more especially 
where exposed to the action of the fire; and 
that in the furnaces, even Lowmoor iron 
becomes as brittle as common iron in that 
time, and great care has to be taken in mak- 


* 


ing repairs to prevent the plates from crack- 
ing. For this reason 16 to 17 years is long 
enough for a boiler to be in use, ata pressure 
of 40 to 45 pounds. If used longer, the press- 
ure ought to be lowered.” Two boilers which 
had been in use 19 years, and which required 
repairs, were found by Mr. Carmichael so 
brittle that the rivet heads on the outside 
flew off when the inside heads were struck, 
showing that the rivets had deteriorated as 
much as the plates. 

Ar the funeral of the late King of Spain an 
imposing and curious scene occurred, which, 
it seems, is a custom peculiar to that country. 
When the procession reached the monastery 
connected with the Escurial Palace, the Duke 
de Sexto, the Royal Chamberlain, knocked, 
and requested admittance for Alfonso. When 
inside the gates, the Duke unlocked the cof- 
fin and called three times in Alfonso’s ear. 
Then according to the ritual, he said: 
“ There is no reply. It is true, the king is 
dead!’ He then relocked the coffin, and 
broke his wand of office. ; 


In New York City, the telephone com- 
panies have united and raised the rate from 
$5 to $12.50 per month. The board of trade 
transportation committee have requested the 
Senate to take up the question, and have 
compiled a table showing the charges per 
month in various cities, which is as follows: 


New York.... ++ {812.50 
Chicago... . 8.00 to $10 
Philadelphia. . 10.00 
Boston ..... 6.00 to 12 
Baltimore. . - 400to 7 
San Francise . 6.00 
Buffalo.......... 4.00 to 10 
Albany and Tro; 4.00 to 5 
Rochester... 4.00 to 12 
Syracuse... 4.00 
New Haven . 2560to 6 
vs» BBOtO 6 


Kansas City charges $6.00 per month within 
one mile of the central office, and an increase 
over this amount for distances more than 
one mile.—K. C. Commercial. 


COUNTERFEIT MONEY.—There are some 
spurious manufactured coins which gain a 
ready circulation. These are a genuine $5 
coin, containing $3.65 worth of Etruscan 
pureness, and an iron dollar heavily plated 
with silver, which has the true ring, and is 
but slightly defective in weight. These are 
not turned out in any great quantities and 
are evidently handled by some close corpora- 
tion, which has not yet been ferreted out. 
These coins can be detected only by experts, 
and consequently are the most dangerous 
ever turned out, Fortunately there are com- 
paratively few of them in circulation, and 
the people have not been mulcted to any 
great extent. But Treasury note counter- 
feiting, which created such a panic some 
years ago, has virtually ceased. There is 
one man at the present time who is a genuine 
artist ‘and capable of attempting the feat, 
and that man is Tom Ballard, and he’s safe 
enough in the penitentiary.—Albany Eupress. 


AN idea of the vigorous growth of the iron 
industry on the Pacific Slope, is presented by 
a glance at the catalague of the PacificRolling 
Mill Company, of San Francisco. On our 
farthest Western limits, in less than two de- 
cades, has grown up an establishment rival- 
ing in the variety of its products the most ex- 
tensive iron and steel works of the Eastern 
States. From it a railroad may o! 
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nearly all its iron and steel supplies, from 
rails and car axles to the smallest bolts and 
spikes. The structural iron and steel for the 
largest buildings can be furnished on short 
notice; and the iron and steel for ull the im- 
plements of agriculture are also provided 
from the same works. 

Tue WHeatren LoAr.—Good wheat bread 
and butter is the staff of civilized life. Take 
away wheat bread and butter from our fami- 
lies for a few generations, and who is pre- 
pared to say that civilization would not glide 
easily to a state of barbarism? There is 
sound philosophy in this suggestion, because 
there is no other kind of human food that is 
so admirably adapted to the development of 
the human frame, including a noble brain, 
as good wheat bread. Civilization has 
seemed to keep pace with the production of 
wheat, and refined society, the world over, 
has seemed to exist coeval with the wheaten 
loaf. 


LAuor was never in this country so united 
andits cohesion so perfect. But it will be 
the great misfortune to the laborer when he 
ean persuade himself and the world that 
capital and labor are antagonistic. Capital 
must be prosperons if labor is. When men 
refuse to invest their capital because of this 
antagonism there will come eyil days for the 
laborer. It will be a realization of killing 
the goose to get the golden egg. Let every 
wrong be righted, but don’t in turn let labor 
turn the oppressor and stab itself.—Jnter- 
ocean. 

Cioran is being made at Norristown, Pa., 
from wool imported from Gladstone’s Scotch 
farm. The cloth is to be sent to the Prime 
Minister of England. 


Take the product of the Connellsville coke 
region last year, load it on cars hitched to- 
gether in a continuous train, start the train 
running twelve miles an hour, to run unin- 
terruptedly day and night; stand beside the 
track and watch the silver-gray snake crawl 
by, each hour counting for eighteen thousand 
tons of coke, and toward morning of the 
uinth day, when the forward end of the train 
is jolting down the sunset side of the Rocky 
Mountains, the rear cars will still be within 
the clutch of the Pennsylvania police. 
Stretch the train straight across the conti- 
nent, and the headlight of the locomotive 
will be flashing out through the Golden Gate 
while the red lamps at the other end are 
glimmering in New Jersey bogs. 


AMONG millers and grain producers, as 
well as among consumers, there is just now 
less interest manifested in new milling machi- 
nery and new processes of flour making than 
in the actions of the bulls and bears who 
make a foot-ball of the grain markets. Tail- 
ings, scalping, screenings, returns, reduc- 
tions, breaks, purifyings, high grinding, low 
grinding, stones, rollers, centrifugals and 
dust collectors are thrown into the shade by 
the superior importance of puts and calls, 
options and straddles, longs and shorts, 
poundings and boostings, milkings and fore- 
ings, to which the grain markets are sub- 
jected by the speculators,—Eachange. 


Boarps of Trade are spoken of as ‘On 
’Change,” because those frequenting them 
always go on changing one,thing for another, 
from day to day and from hour to hour, until 
they burst up, and they are ‘‘a little off.”” 


t 


A GREAT number of British seamen en- 
gaged in a demonstration in London, recently, 
expressing their disapproval of the neg- 
lect shown by the Goveri.ment in takins no 
steps to relieve trade depression. ‘They de- 
clared that British labor was being sacrificed 
in the interests of foreign labor, and that free 
trade was killing the industries of the British 
Empire. British seamen appear to have 
quite an adequate idea of the effects of free 
trade on the people of any country by which 
it is adopted. 


Every Boy SHou.bd Have A TRADE.—In 
this country every boy, rich or poor, is the 
better off for a trade. The lad favored by 
fortune does not require mechanical knowl- 
edge to earn his living, of course; but an in- 
dustrial training may develop in hima genius 
for invention that would benefit the whole 
race; and a trade in the hands of a poor boy 
is a sure means of gaining a living. If all 
classes are to be reached, therefore, it is hard 
to see how this can be done without an in- 
dustrial training department in each school. 
—hachange. 


Nor less than $800,000,000 is invested in 
mining enterprises as productive capital in 
the the United States, and over 400,000 people 
are furnished employment, and the mineral 
product of the Union, for the year 1884, had 
a value of $413,104,620. 


In the last issue of this journal the fact 
was noted that Marshall & Co., of Leeds, 
England, the largest flax spinners in the 
world, had definitely announced their inten- 
tion of transferring their immense plant to 
the United States. Significant as this an- 
nouncement is, it finds a counterpart in the 
publication of a dispatch from London, under 
date of the 9th inst., that the great steel 
manufacturer, Marshall, of Sheffield, is about 
to remove his entire works to this country, 
The steel works owned by Mr. Marshall, at 
Sheffield, employ three thousand men. It is 
said some scores of the most skilled men 
working at the works will be brought over, 
and the full complement of men will be made 
up from among skilled workmen found in 
this country. The¥ Textile Munufacturer, a 
strong free-trade journal, published at Man- 
chester, in commenting on these transfers, 
remarks: ‘*When we reflect that such im- 
portant concerns do not take such steps as 
this without due consideration and straining 
every nerve to ayoid them, it begins to be 
seen how a change in the economical arrange- 
ments of one country may affect the well- 
being of hundreds of hard-working opera- 
tives in other parts.” — Manufacturer. 


Tue immense Krupp works at Essen, are 
rigorously closed against visitors; the out- 
side world has therefore been unable to learn 
much of the renowned establishment where 
the most terrific engines of warfare are made 
for Germany and her friends. At last a de- 
termined Yankee has penetrated into this 
mysterious realm of the modern Vulcan, 
with full privileges of confiding his discover- 
ies to the rest of mankind, and the result is 
a deeply interesting article in the March 
HARPER’s, called ‘‘An Iron City beside the 
Ruhr,” by Moncure D, Conway, with an 
abundance of illustrations, 

In describing at length such an attractive 
field for the first time, it is not strange that 
Mr. Conway reveals some startling facts and 


conveys much rare information. The curious 
processes of steel-working are graphically 
depicted. It seems that the Krupp guns, 
which have elevated Germany to the highest 
military rank, and by whose reputation alone 
the Essen works are generally known, engage 
but a small part of Herr Krupp’s attention. 
Two-thirds of the work is devoted to the arts 
of peace. His establishment is said to con- 
stitute the largest business in the world, de- 
pendent on a single individual. We can ap- 
preciate this partly when told that it covers 
over 500 acres, employs more than 20,000 
hands, includes colonies of 4000 laborers’ 
houses, with churches, schools, stores and 
hospitals; that Herr Krupp owns, among 
other possessions, 547 iron mines, 4 sea 
steamers, about 500 steam-engines, and 50 
miles of railway; that he produces daily 24 
miles of rails, 1500 bomb-shells, and untold 
quantity of other things. The colossal ham- 
mers, the belching furnaces, the frightful 
abysses of molten steel, and the astounding 
weapons of war and of peace here manufac- 
tured, give the reader an impression that 
this is a kingdom where the work of Titans 
is done by pygmies, and where Dante’s awful 
imaginings are excelled by actual realties. 


DUTY ON CORN, 


The following resolution on this subject 
was adopted at the last annual meeting 
of the Monmouthshire Chamber of Agri- 
culture: “That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, itis matter of the highest import- 
ance that the cultivation of wheat and other 
cereals should be extended in this country, 
and that the laying down of so much land to 
grass is a national calamity, inasmuch as by 
so doing produce is diminished and labor 
thrown out of employment. That an import 
duty of 5shillings per qr. on corn would have 
the effect of steadying the price of wheat, 
checking the decline of corn-growing, without 
materially adding to the price of bread, and 
would be beneficial to the community at 
large. That such duty should be imposed on 
foreign corn, but that an effort should be 
made to draw the colonies nearer to the 
mother country by arranging for perfect tree- 
dom of trade in them.” 

Lhe York Chamber of Agriculture, at a 
meeting held at York recently, considered 
aresolution in favor of imposing a duty on 
imported corn, sugar, and manufactured 
goods, exclusive of the colonies. The chair- 
man (Mr. Newton) referred to the depressed 
condition of agriculture, and said the only 
protection which we could obtain was to 
produce goods cheaper than we do now, and 
as cheap as those produced by other coun- 
tries. Protection would be no safeguard 
against our present sufferings, and therefore 
he hoped the Central Chamber would not en- 
dorse any resolution of the kind. ‘he mo- 
tion, on being submitted to the Chamber, 
was lost, and an amendment carried depre- 
cating any resort to a protective system. 
The Central Chamber was urged to pass a 
resolution in favor of the appointment of a 
Minister of Commerce.— Miller’s Gazette, 
(London), 

* We will send you a copy of ‘*Leffel’s Con- 
struction of Mill-dams, and Bookwalter’s 
Millwright and Mechanic,” and “The U. 8. 
Miller” for one year for $1.30. Don't miss it. 
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Nothing can produce more ae Evidence of the Superiority of our 
Mills than the facts set forth in the following letter. 


: Orrice or Hoprre Bros., 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
| No. 4 Krapatt House, WALL St., 
|| CASE MANUFACTURING CO., Cotumpus, O. 
Ariana, GA., Dec, 169rH, 1885. 

GentTLEMEN:—We have very gratifying success with the flour and “Roller” meal purchased 
from mills running on your system of milling. We buy and sell largely at wholesale. Our 
territory extends to the largest cities of four states, and the products from your system gives 
much better satisfaction than any others we can obtain. The praise we receive is universal. 
|| We would be glad therefore to obtain the names at any time of the mills you fit up that 
we may correspond with them. Please let us hear from you. 

Yours truly, 
HOPPIE BROTHERS. 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 


4CASE#MFG.#CO* 


GOLUMBUS, OHIO. 


